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Charles Reade. 
Wilkie Collis. 


In the August Number of HARPER’S MAG, ZINE 
is commenced @ NEW NOVEL by CHARLES Ri ADE, 
entitled “* A SIMPLETON : A STORY OF THE I Jay.” 

A new novel by WILKIE COLLINS, en stled 
“THE NEW MAGDALEN,” will be comm nced 
in the October Number of the MAGAZINE. 

Ce New Subscribers will be supplied with 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE from the commeni ‘ment 
of CHARLES READE’S story, in the August Vum- 
ber, 1872, to the close of the Votume ending with 
November, 1873—making SIXTEEN NUMB !RS— 
FOR Four DOLLARS. | 


THE PROGRESS OF THE © 
CAMPAIGN. 


HE process of pulling the political ¢ hest- 
nuts from the fire is very amt sing. 
There is great and incessant activity. On 
all sides the voice of the orator is hea -d in 
the land. But the remarkable fact is that 
the Democrats are generally silent. [Chey 
have left the main work to be done b? the 
gentlemen who call themselves Libera. Re- 
publicans, and who have zealously de: oted 
_ themselves to defeating the Repul ican 
nominations in North Carolina, Ver1iont, 
and Maine. Democrats figure as presi lents 
and vice-presidents of the meetings. They 
introduce the orators, they praise the ‘jatri- 
otism and the lofty principle of Repub! cans 
who are striving for a Democratic vii tory, 
then ery, S'tboy! and relapse into a sn iling 
silence. Whata profound faith in the sood- 
ness of Providence Senator THURMAN must 
have had at Columbus, Ohio, when 1] e in- 
troduced Senator TRUMBULL as the thief 
advocate of a Democratic triumph! 

Maine, too, was filled with orators «f the 
same kind. There were what were §alled 
Liberal Republican meetings, at whith the 
crimes of the Republican party and ( andi- 
qdlates, and the virtues of the Dema :ratic 
candidates, were amply set forth. Bvt al- 
though the unfortunate Mr. DOOLITTL.:, the 
president of tue Democratic Nationa’ Con- 
vention, was first in the field, he war gen- 
erally reinforced by the allies. There have 
been some small Democratic ward me tings 
in the city of New York and elsewhere. But 
it is evident that the preposterous cha ‘acter 
of the campaign has weighed upon the Dem- 
ocratic heart. There is an awful sus >icion 
that the last card desperately played | as al- 
ready failed, and that whatever may have 
been the kindliness of feeling and god hu- 
mor with which Mr. HoracE GREELE ¢ was 
regarded by certain persons in the co intry, 
that feeling is very different from a de:ire to 
restore the Democratic party to pov er by 
voting for him as President. ) i 

This Democratie passivity in the can paign 
is most suggestive. It shows the coni:cious- 
ness of the party that nobody believe in its 
conversion, and its unwillingness to insist 
upon an absurdity. The instant, it n¢mina- 
ted Mr. GREELEY upon a platform inj ended 
to be one of reform, its guns were ¢ pdiked. 
What could a Democratic orator say about 
Mr. GREELEY? Which had changed! Yes- 
terday he was rating the Democratic party 
as rebel at the core, and as attracting ul the 
ignorant and vicious classes in the c| mmu- 
nity. To-day he is its candidate. H-as the 
party ceased to be rebel, ignorant, ¢1d vi- 
cious, or has Mr. GREELEY changed hi’ opin- 
ion of it? The alternative was equall; hope- 
less. If the party orators should say that 
Mr. GREKLEY was supported not as a | }epub- 
lican, but as a reformer, the necessar} corol- 
lary, that the Democratic party is tht party 
of reform, would have shaken the cot tinent 
with laughter. 

Having nominated Mr. GREELEY, nu >thing 
could be said upon the stump of wl at the 
Democratic party calls its principl s, be- 
cause its candidate is the most consy icuous 
opponent of every one of them. N thing 
could be said of its history, for it is g rastly. 
Nothing could be said of its chief | saders, 
because the candidate had denouncec them. 
There could be no abuse of Republic: ns, be- 
cause the candidate had declared |-imself 
more than ever Republican. There could 
be no denunciation of Republican m¢ asures, 
because those which Democrats c sider 
most offensive are those which theiz candi- 
date had most warmly advocated. | ndeed, 
the position was so ridiculous that rothing 
remained but silenee, rmalan | feeble 
echo of the personal sla:.’»:3 of thi Presi- 
dent, and of the demand of Mr. FENTON, 


Mr. General Banks, and ( feneral 
_ COCHRANE for civil service reform. 
Ex-Senator HENDRICKs, indeed, tk 3 Dem- 
ocratic candidate for Governor of L.diana, 
“has been stumping his State; but af a rule 


% 


‘hour of politics had arrived. 


the Democrats have been strangely quiet. 
“Tf we are to elect the candidate,” they 
seem to say to their allies, “ you must carry 
on the campaign.” But in the Southern 
States it is very different. The GREELEY 
meetings there are Democratic meetings, and 
the orators are Democrats. And there, as 
we have hitherto shown, the real signifi- 
cance of the GREELEY movement js devel- 
oped. It is the overthrow of the Republican 
party and the recovery for the Southern 
States of all that can be recovered. In the 
Northern States the Liberal Republicans 
conduct the campaign by denouncing the 
dishonesty of the Administration. In the 
Southern States the Democrats declare that 
in Mr. GREELEY’s election “ there is a gleam 
of hope” for the overthrow of equal suffrage. 
He must be a very foolish or a very angry 
man who sees in such a situation hope for 
greater prosperity and truer harmony. 

It was natural that the course of the cam- 
paign should be just what it has been. At 
the close of every Administration there is 
always great disappointment, and discon- 
tent of all kinds, honest and dishonest. . It 
chanced, moreover, that at this time there 
were three or four Republican leaders who 
were alienated from the Executive. The 
Republican discontent and the Democratic 
desperation offered an opportunity for a bold 
stroke. The cry of reform, always attract- 
ive, was loudly raised, and the Cincinnati 
Convention met. Some of its supporters, in 
a kind of ecstasy, supposed that the ideal 
But when the 
rosy cloud vanished, the situation was clear 
and the alternative simple, for it was merely 
a question of Democratic restoration. Forced 
to a decision, the ideal discontent that went 
to Cincinnati prefers General GRANT and Re- 
publican ascendency to Mr. GREELEY with 
the Northern and Southern Democrats and 
the class of Republicans who still cling to 
him. The hurrah of the GREELEY nomina- 
tion, the surprise of the Baltimore action, 
the impulse to “run for luck,” have disap- 
peared before the steady question, Is it wise 
to intrust the government to those who, as 
a party, have made the Democratic record 
of the last twenty years? 


WHAT VERMONT SAYS. 


THE Green Mountains have spoken, and 
their voice gives no uncertain sound. They 
say that reconciliation is not to be expected 
from a party which has been the chief hin- 
derance of harmony, and that if that party 
had really abandoned its old convictions it 
would not remain fully organized as it is. 
This is the common-sense of the situation, 
and was, therefore, naturally to be expected 
from Vermont. The Democrats had hoped, 
with the assistance of the Liberal Repub- 
licans, to whom, as elsewhere, they had 
mainly left the management of the cam- 
paign, to make such serious reductions in 
the Republican vote as to justify the theory 
that the Republican party was crumbling. 
But no: “the dog it was that died.” The 
Republican party will perhaps in due time 
disappear. But it will last so long as there 
is a popular feeling that it is still necessary. 
The constant folly of the present campaign 
is the assumption of the Liberal Republic- 
ans that the party has done its work. Do 
they suppose that the “ work” of a party is 
like harvesting a field of corn, which one 
body of laborers may cut and another bind ? 

The new party which the Liberal Repub- 
licans assume to exist, would be possible 
only upon the dissolution of one or both of 
the old parties. They may think that they 
see in the Democratic nomination of Mr. 
GREELEY signs of Democratic dissolution. 
But do they see Republican dissolution in 
North Carolina or in Vermont, and we hope 
to be able to say, when this paper is issued, 
in Maine? The World is supporting Mr. 
GREELBY. Does it support him as a Repub- 
lican, or an independent, or as a new party 
representative? Distinctly not, but as the 
Democratic candidate. Senators THURMAN 
and BAYARD, Mr. Beck and Mr. VOORHEES, 
Ex-Governor VANCE and the whole South- 
ern Democratic party, support him in the 
same way. Has any Democrat any where, 
or any Democratic paper, professed to have 
ceased to be Democratic, as the New York 
Tribune has declared that #had ceased to 
be Republican in the party sense ? 

But if the Republican party is not dis- 
solved, as is perfectly evident, what is the 
situation? A contest between that party 
and the Democratic party with some Re- 
publican recruits. And from the first it 
has been evident that such would be the 
issue. Had the Cincinnati Convention been 
composed of men of both parties, with con- 
spicuous leaders of both, a new party might 
have been practicable. And why was it not 
so composed? Simply because the facts 
were not favorable. There were plenty of 
Democrats of the BLAIR kind who were will- 
ing to use the Convention as a wedge to di- 
vide the Republicans; but there were no 
leading Democrats ready to throw off their 


party allegiance. This is what Vermont un- 
derstands ; and therefore Vermont says that 
she believes the country to be safer with the 
Republican than with the Democratic party. 


MR. R. H. DANA, JUN., AND 
FUGITIVE SLAVES. 


THE force of the letter of Ricuarp H. 
Dana, Jun., to some colored citizens of Bos- 
ton has been shown by the fury with which 
it was received by the supporters of Mr. 
GREELEY, and the falsehood with which 
they answer it. Those amiable brethren in 
GREELEY, the New York Tribune and the 
New York World, especially fell upon Mr. 
Dana with laughable ferocity. But his char- 
acter and career effectually dispose of mere 
misrepresentations. Mr. DANa’s opinion 
was naturally asked by his colored fellow- 
citizens, for his brilliant services in behalf 
of fugitive slaves are well known, and the 
high regard felt for him by the colored citi- 
zens is shown in the letter to which his is a 
reply. Alluding to the Fugitive Slave bill, 
the letter to Mr. DANA says: “ While this re- 
pulsive measure seemed to overawe the bar 
of Massachusetts, we are happy to know 
that there remained still a few of the mem- 
bers true to humanity, foremost of whom to 
tender their servicts in our defense was your 
honored self, as the records of the courts from 
time to time attest.” 

Such testimony is something of which a 
man may well be proud, and therefore his 
enemies instinctively hawk atit. Mr. DANA 
writes that he thinks that “such a Chief 
Magistrate as Mr. GREELEY, and such a com- 
bination as would use and control him,” 
would be perilous; and with incisive brev- 
ity he declares, “ President GRANT will be 
elected, and surrounded by those forces of 
society which, with his powerful aid, have 
saved the Union, abolished slavery, extend- 
ed equal rights to freedmen, enacted and en- 
forced laws against barbarism at the South, 
secured the debt from repudiation, preserved 
the public credit, done justice to the Indian, 
avoided foreign war with honor, and given 
new scope and dignity to arbitration among 
nations.” These are trenchant truths; and 
the Tribune and the World have no reply but 
that Mr. DANA was largely paid—they even 
mention a sum—for defending 
slaves. 

The statement is wholly untrue. Mr. 
DANA never received pay for defending a 
fugitive slave. It is, indeed, no credit to 
have declined, but it is a discredit to be 
thought to have sold such service. And 
this circumstantial assertion is another il- 
lustration of the wanton way in which the 
fair fame of eminent citizens is assailed in 
this campaign. But it is a campaign which 
began in personality, in personal hostility 
to the President, not upon any principle or 
policy; and the aim of which is to make 
enmity to the President the means of de- 
feating his party. Mr. DaNa’s letter is so 
powerful a blow at the wretched plot that 
he is, of course, assailed by the familiar 
weapon of the adversary, defamation. 


“INDULGING TO EXCESS.” 


THE World deliberately says that Amer- 
ican youth “are now told by no less trust- 
worthy an authority than the Republican 
candidate for Vice-President that the Presi- 
dent of the United States indulges to excess 
in the vicious habit of liquor drinking.” 

What the Republican candidate for Vice- 
President really does say is this: “‘I am as- 
tonished at seeing myself quoted as saying 
to you in a conversation last winter, ‘ Presi- 
dent GRANT drinks too much; I have told 
him so.’ ‘Senator WILSON,’. you say, ‘ will 
not deny this.’ I do deny, in the most em- 
phatic manner, that I have ever said any 
thing of the kind to yon, or any thing that 
resembles it. Your statement is unquali- 
fiedly false. During the last nine years I 
have seen General GRANT hundreds of times. 
I have seen him in his camp, in his family, 
at his own table, at the table of others, at 
home and abroad, and I have never seen 
him under the inflnence of liquors. I re- 
member distinctly our conversation. Yon re- 
ferred to the slanders concerning the Presi- 
dent’s drinking habits. I said to you what 
I have said to others—that I regretted the 
President used intoxicating liquors at all. 
ane © What I said of the President I have said 
of all our public men who use intoxicating 
drinks......Nor have I any doubt, Sir, that if 
the truth could be known in regard te the 
cases referred to in your singularly reckless 
statements, it would appear that each one 
of them is a cruel and malignant slander.” 

This is what the World describes as saying 
that the President “indulges to excess” in 
liquor drinking. 

One day in Washington a gentleman said 
to us that if we wished to know in what 
condition the President was upon a certain 
oceasion we had only to ask Mr. X. It was 
unnecessary, for that very day Mr. X. had 


himself said to ts, in alluding to the same 
occasion, “I was there, and I have heard 
that the President was not sober. It is ut- 
terly untrue. He was perfectly sober.” And 
at another time, when to our personal know!- 
edge the President was suffering from a sharp 
and serious attack of illness, it was whisper- 
ed with shrugs that he had been “ indulging 
to excess.” 

Hamlet was long ago of opinion that noth- 

ing is easier than lying, 


ANOTHER. 


WE have received many letters from all 
parts of the country asking if it be true that 
General GRANT said, during the war, that 
if it was waged for emancipation, he would 
carry his sword to the Sonth. And the 
New York Tribune quotes a Missouri paper, 
which states that General GRANT made the 
remark in “ RINGo’s banking house,” in Mex- 
icQ, Missouri. We hope that “ RINGo’s bank- 
ing house” is innocent of issuing this false 
coin. The Tribune remarks: “He hadn't 
much to do there at that time, and might 
well have been walking about and making 
just such observations in offices and else- 
where.” That is the manner in which the 
Tribune tries to imply a belief of the story. 
Then, as if aware that a quotation from the 
Randolph Citizen specifying “ RINGO’s bank- 
ing house” as the very place in which Gen- 
eral GRANT made the remark was not very 
conclusive, the Tribune adds: “ We give our 
authority, and we have no doubt of the sub- 
stantial truth of the story.” 

Nevertheless, it is totally false. It is sheer 
invention. The President never said any 
thing that could be tortured into such a re- 
mark, because he had never such a thought. 
Nor is the story new. It is one of the Cop- 
perhead relics of 1868, and it is precisely one 
of the inventions which are most easily 
made. Now it is in “R«InGo’s banking 
house” that General GRANT is reported to 
have made the remark to “ a sterling Union 
man.” But in 1868 it was reported as a 
speech to his regiment! He was always 
such an inveterate speech-maker! Four 
years ago, in June, 1868, Mr. E. B. Wasn- 
BURNE wrote, in allusion to the same story: 
“Tt is idle for the loyal men of the country 
to attempt to deny the rebel and Copperhead 
lies now being put in circulation against 
General GRANT......The whole thing is false, 
there not being the ‘shadow of a shade’ of 
foundation for it.” 

This letter the Tribune publishes, as it 
says, “for what it is worth.” Perhaps it does 
not consider the word of the President’s in- 
timate friend worth as much as the anony- 
mous slander of the Randolph Citizen. But 
whether the story proceed from “ RINGO’s 
banking house” or elsewhere, it is wholly 
false. 


SENATOR SUMNER. 


Tue departure of Mr. SUMNER for Europe 
was doubtless a very great surprise to most 
of his friends, and the necessity of such a 
step for the restoration of his health will be 
profoundly regretted. But since the severe 
attack from which he suffered in the early 
spring of last year he has never regained his 
old condition, and the mental struggle of 
separation from the party whose principles 
his life and his words have alike nobly il- 
lustrated has cost him more than those have 
suspected who did not know him well. The 
attack of last year was a form of angina 
pectoris, originally due to the assault by 
Brooks in the Senate, in May, 1856. The 
Senator's vigorous constitution seemed to 
cope successfully with the consequences, but 
of late those consequences appear to have 
been more insidious than was suspected. 
He should undoubtedly have gone away 
upon his recovery last year. But the sense 
of duty which is so powerful with him pre- 
vented, and he remained faithfully at his 
post during the peculiar excitements of the 
last session. And now he has been forced 
to fly. The prayers of thousands of true 
hearts go with him, invoking for him the 
health which is here denied. 

‘ No difference of opinion can now affect 
the respect and affection of those who have 
watched Mr. SUMNER’s public career of more 
thantwenty years, and who feel how much the 
country owes to him. In the present emer- 
gency, indeed, his judgment seems to us to 
be wholly ansound, and the course which he 
advises full of peril to the very cause that 
he seeks to serve. But that he speaks and 
acts in obedience to the same sense of duty 
that has always governed him there can be 
no question whatever. In the unspoken ad- 
dress which he leave as a legacy to his 
friends he disavows all personal feeling of 
hostility to the President whom he has so 
severely condemned. Yet that he feels that 
he has himself been pursued with personal 
hostility there is nodoubt. Theevent which 
has wounded him sorely, and which, as we 
said at the time, and have always thought, 


was an immense political blunder, was bis 
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removal by the Senate from the chairman- 
ship of the Committee on Foreign Relations. 
There are reasons suggested, of which we 
acknowledge the foree. That his remaining 
in the chair might have seriously embarrass- 
ed, if not frustrated, the negotiations with 
England is possible. But that was a small- 
er mischief than the removal. Mr. SUMNER 
undoubtedly believed that his removal, and 


that of his friend Mr. MorTLey, were signs. 
of the Executive displeasure with him. But 


in both instances he was mistaken. 

Under a deep sense of wrong, however, it 
is not easy to be sure that we are free from 
personal feeling toward those whom we be- 
lieve to be the wrong-doers. But Mr. Scum- 
NER’s arguments must be judged upon their 
own merits. The address which he leaves 
is partly a repetition of his speech in the 
Senate of the 3lst of May, and of his letter 
to the colored citizens, and partly an advo- 
eacy of Mr.GREELEY as the candidate of civil 
service reform and of reconciliation. But 
Mr. GREELFY, in his Portland speech, finally 
disposed of his claims as a representative of 
the reform of the civil service. Mr. SUMNER, 
like all who insist strenuously upon one 
Presidential term as_a panacea for the evils 
‘of patronage, apparently supposes that re- 
election is the only motive for misuse of the 
appointing power, forgetting that ineligi- 
bility removes all sense of responsibility, 
and makes the other motives to abuse of the 
power as strong as the desire of re-election. 
As for reconciliation, we quote Mr. SUMNER'S 
own words. In his letter to the-colored cit- 
izens he says, “ The present position of the 
colored citizen is in peril;” and in the ad- 
dress which he leaves he says, “ Anxious for 
the equal rights of all, and knowing well 
that no text of law or Constitution is ade- 
quate without a supporting sentiment be- 
hind,” ete. Where, then, shall that senti- 
ment be fonnd? Suppose, as Mr. SUMNER 
believes, the Democrati¢ party is honestly 
ednverted, are the Democratic principles, 
policies, and traditions of the last genera- 
tion the school from which we can reason- 
ably expect the sentiment which will honor 
the new texts, and make the defense of equal 
rights efficient? But if it is not converted, 
it is as wild to hope for its success now as 
it was in 1868. 

The address merely repeats the Senator's 
convictions; and it is one of the most mel- 
ancholy events of the campaign that many 
of the sincerest personal friends of Mr. Sum- 
NER are compelled to differ wholly from his 
judgment upon a great public question at 
the very moment that their hearts are -sad- 
dened by his illness. 


A SIGNIFICANT RESOLUTION. 


ONE of the most significant resolutions in 
recent “platforms” is that adopted by the 
Massachusetts Convention: 

“* Resolved, That we heartily approve of the recogni- 
tion of the rights of Woman contained in the four- 
teenth clause of the National Republican platform ; 
that the Republican party of Massachusetts, as the rep- 
resentative of Liberty and Progress, is in favor of ex- 
tending suffrage on equal terms to all American citi- 
zens, irrespective of sex, and will hail the day when 
the educated intellect and enlightened conscience of 
Woman find direct expression at the ballot-box.” 

This is the most positive and distinct dec- 
laration upon the subject yet made by a po- 
litical party inthis country. It shows, what 
has long been evident to many persons, that 
the question of general suffrage is merely 
one of time, and that when the laws ac- 
knowledge the substantial equality of wom- 
en in the various relations of property and 
industry, political equality is sure logically 
to follow. A hundred years ago the present 
State of Massachusetts rang with the voices 
of Orts and Quincy and ADAMS, insisting 
that taxation without representation is tyr- 
anny. That was “the preamble” upon 
which Mr. WeBsTER said the Revolution 
was fought, and upon that principle the vic- 
tory was won. The Massachusetts Conven- 
tion the other day, in adopting the resolu- 
tion that we have quoted, only continued 
the traditions of the State. Taxation with- 
out representation is tyranny. Lord Cuart- 
HAM derived the principle from Magna 
Charta. But women are taxed. They must, 
therefore, have a voice in representation. 

It will not suffice to say that they are 
really represented and sirbstantially repre- 
sented by men upon the ground that the re- 
lation of the sexes is such that there is nec- 
essarily a common interest, and that what 
is really beneficial for one must be good for 
the other. That reply was disposed of in 
the Revolutionary debates when it was made 
by the British ministry. ‘“ We are virtually 
one people,” they said; “our interests are 
identical. To harm you would be to harm 
ourselves. Therefore our legislation will not 
wrong you.” But there were the stamp act 
aud the tea tax and the whole colonial sys- 
tem. The colonists were like the man who 
couldn’t be put in the stocks. “There’s no 
law for it.” That may be, said the man, but 
hereI am! And there were the colonists. 

The answer to the argument that common 


interest will secure equal legislation is found | 


in the unequal laws themselves. And amidst 
all the exasperating folly of the agitation in 
this country the steady presentation of the 
real facts and arguments has profoundly 
affected the public mind, as this resolution 
shows. And unless platforms have become 
mere blinds, we may now expect some ac- 
tion. The Republican party of Massachu- 
setts is dominant by an enormous majority. 
It declares itself in favor of extending suf- 
frage upon equal terms to all citizens irre- 
spective of sex. Undoubtedly it will be held 
to its word. It will be asked to prove that 
it favors such an extension by proposing it 
to the people. And the vote of the people 
of such a State as Massachusetts would show 
more clearly than any thing else how strong 
the cause really is. 


GENERAL BANKS AT SACARAPPA. 


REPORTERs and the telegraph make queer 
work of speeches; but if General BANKs is 
correctly reported at Sacarappa, in Maine, 
he said some very amusing things. He be- 
gan, says the report, by paying a high trib- 
ute to the Democratic party for its unselfish 
patriotism in joining the Liberal Republic- 
ans. The unselfishness appears in Mr. GREE- 
LEY's promise that it shall have its share of 
the spoils, and the alliance is what General 
BENNING alludes to in saying that “the 
Chattahoochee ought uot to complain be- 
canse the creek empties into it.” Any 
Democrat of a lively sense of humor who 
heard General BANkKs solemnly praising the 
unselfish patriotism of the Democratic party 
in trying to ride back to power upon Mr. 
GREELEY’s shoulders must have smiled as 
he wondered whether the orator or any of 
his hearers relished the joke as much as he 
did. 

But the same Democrat must have stared 
when, remembering the Chicago Convention 
of 1864, and the steady opposition of his 
party to every measure for the prosecution 
of the war, he heard the complimentary 
general declare that the present action of 
the Democratic party was similar to that 
which it had pursued during the war! The 
action of the Democratic party during the 
war is familiar to the country. Of course 
there were many Democrats who left the 
party, and some who remained in its ranks 
acquiescing in its action rather than ap- 
proving it, and some, as the general says, 
who went to the field. But the party ac- 
tion was the most shameful in our history. 
Its present conduct is indeed like it in this, 
that it is an attempt to deliver the govern- 
ment into the hands of those who attempted 
its destruction, and who have always op- 
posed the fundamental changes that have 
been made in the Constitation. But it was 
hardly a felicitous stroke of eloquence for 
the ears of Republican hearers. 

The general says that the GREELEY men 
are no longer either Republicans or Demo- 
crats. But Mr. GREELEY himself says that 
he is more Republican than ever, and Mr. 
GRATZ BRowN says that the Democrats have 
renounced nothing. The fact is, as every 
body now sees, that the question of the 
campaign is one which “the action that the 
Democratic party pursued during the war” 
will materially help the country to answer. 


PERSONAL. 


FRANCIS KERNAN, the Democratic-Liberal can- 
didate for Governor of New York, is of Irish ex 
traction, a zealous Roman Catholic, and a man 
of extreme views on the subject of his religious 
creed. During the war he was a Copperhead of 
Copperheads, and op every measure for 
the suppression of the rebellion. When Repub- 
licans are ready to give up the common schools, 
and surrender every thing gained for universal 
freedom during the last twelve years, they may 
be ready to vote a Copperhead and a bigot into 
the gubernatorial chair. 

—A writer in the Herald, among other reasons 
why the Roman Catholics should support Mr. 
GREELEY, asserts that ‘‘Mr GREELEY’s only sis- 
ter and his two nieces were baptized Catholics 
in St. Stephen’s Church by the late Dr. Ccm- 
MINGS,”’ and that *‘ Mr. GREELEY was present at 
the ceremony an witness.”’ We are 
also told that ‘“‘at the Convent of the Sacred 
Heart, at Manhattanville, his eldest daughter 
Miss Ipa GREELEY, was educated with the ful 
permission, if her own convictions led her to 
adopt the Catholic faith, to be baptized in that 
Church. His younger danghter was also a pupil 
at the convent. Does this look like animosity 
against Catholics?’ ‘‘ There are many reasons,” 
the writer adds, ‘‘ why Catholics ought to respect 
Horace GREELEY and to vote for him. Catho- 
lics in New York particularly owe him more 
than can be told in a newspaper article.’ It is 
probable that these reasons led to Mr. GREE- 
LEY’s nomination to the Presidency, and have 
made him the favorite candidate of the Romish 
priests. With GREELEY and KERNAN in office, 
there would be left little hope for the public 
schools. 

—General Dix is a native of Boscawen, New 
Hampshire, and the son of a trader, who for- 
merly owned the tract of land now bearing the 
name of Dixville. 

—Mr. Augustin who is now running 
two theatres in this city and one in Philadelphia, 
has written half a dozen successful plays, and 
adapted a3 many more from the French, Dur- 


ing the coming season he will produce new 
comedies written by Bronson HOWARD, author 
of *‘ Saratoga,’’ Bret Harte, Oakey and 
one by himself. 

—DaNIeEvL Drew is said to admit being worth 
$25,000,000, and knowing Ones say a third more. 
It is pretty certain that he bas added a little 
matter of two millions to his wealth during the 
present year. 

—The late Georce Jacqves, of Worcester, 
Massachusetts, has bequeathed a quarter of a 
million of dollars to the Worcester City Hos- 
pital; but relatives will conteys the will. They 
suy the old gentleman was insane. He did have 
an odd touch or two, and one of them was 
pretty bad. 

—A right curious map was the late RoBerT 
BaRNEs, of Evansville, Indiana, who died in 
February, 1871. Some gentleman has sent us a 
little pamphlet containing his will, in which be 
bequeaths all his property, valued at about 
$700,000, for the establishment of a college to be 
under the control and management of the Indi- 
ana State Association of Spiritualists. He en- 
joins that *“‘no ecclesiastic missionary or min- 
ister, of any sect whatsoever, shall ever hold or 
exercise any station or duty whatsoever in said 
college, nor shall any such person ever be ad- 
mitted for any purpose, or as a visitor, within 
the premises yee to the purposes of 
said college.”” The oe of the college are 
not to cost over $25,000, and the income of the 
balance, about $42,000 a year, is for the support 
of professors, the instruction of pupils, and the 
making comfortable all inmates, especially sick- 
ly and delicately constituted females. Pupils 
may be admitted at the age of six, and continue 
until the age of eighteen if. they shall desire. 
The class for whom Mr. Barnes especially pro- 
vides are “‘the poor children of parents desti- 
tute of means, who have no connection with 
church or sect of any denomination who style 
themselves Christians, or any secret society or 
fraternity, and who stand aloof from all ortho- 
dox creeds and secret associations whatsoever.” 
Here, therefore, is an opportunity for those who 
never believed in any thing, and never expect to, 
to put their children where they can be trained 
in the same fine old style. Mr. BARNES was 
‘*no end”’ of an odd genius. He became a tem- 
perance man. One of his leading articles of 
traffic was old Bourbon whisky. A question 
arose in his mind how to dispose of his stock 
on hand to the best advantage. He could not 
conscientiously sell that which he himself could 
not use, but soon solved the question by order- 
ing it all rolled out of his store, broke in the 
heads of the barrels, and allowed it to find its 
free way into the Ohio River. On that point, at 
least, BARNES was sound, if he was crotchety. 
He died a widower without issue. 

—Father Hyacintue has just been married 
to an American widow, Mrs. MERRIMAN, daugh 
ter of AMORY BUTTERFIELD. Mr. and Mrs. Hya- 
CINTHE and one Abbé MICHAUD (a man Ablhe— 
not Miss ABBE MICHAUD) propose to go to New 
Caledonia to establish a church in accordance 
with their own doctrines among the political 
convicts of that penal settlement. 

—Captain James B. Eaps has been made an 
LL.D. by the of Missouri, as a testi- 
monial to the wonderful skill and science bé has 
exhibited in the construction of the bridge over 
the Mississippi, and which has attracted the ad 
miration of the first scientists of Europe as well 
as of America. 

—M. ANDRIEUX, the private secretary of M. 
Turers, is one of those peculiatly gifted young 
men who seem to have been born to become the 
rhe secretaries of great statesmen. Without 

im THIeRSs would go daft. Every morning as 
the clock strikes six ANDRIEUX enters the cab- 
inet of his chief with a load of letters, filtered 
out of the mails of the preceding day, which 
must be answered. The average number of let- 
ters addressed to the President daily is about 
seven hundred, every one of which passes first 
under the inspection of M. ANDRIEUX and his 
assistant, M. Rovegs. The less important ones 
are answered by the secretary without reference 
to the President. As to the rest, brief points or 
memoranda are given, and from these M. An- 
DRIEUX performs an amount of epistolary toil 
that can be more readily imagined than de- 
scribed. 

—Mr. James GORDON BENNETT proposes, it is 
said, to honor the memory of his father by erect- 
ing in Greenwood one of the finest monuments, 
if not the finest, that this country has produced. 
The price is unlimited, but will probably be 
somewhere about $250,000. The shaft is to be 
of white marble, elaborately sculptured with 
symbolical figures representing the profession 
of journalism. The inscription will be simply, 
JaMES GORDON BENNETT,” with age, etc., and 
Founder of the New York Herald’ 
NETT may well do this. No young man ever 
had a more indulgent parent than he, or one 
more solicitous for the welfare or good repute 
of his offspring. 

—The Right Rev. James Grppons, Vicar Anos- 
tolic of North Carolina, has just been appointed 
Bishop of Richmond, Virginia, with jurisdiction 
over North Carolina. He is one of the youngest 

relates of the Catholic Church, having been 

rn in Baltimore in 1854. 

—Mr. Jcpan P. Bensamtn, formerly United 
States Senator from Louisiana, ex - Attorney- 
General and Secretary of State under the Con- 
federate government, has at last attained the ob- 
ject of his later ambition, and won and is wear- 
ing the silk gown of Queen’s Counsel in En- 

land. Soon after his entrance upon the legal 
profession in that country Mr. BENJAMIN se- 
cured a lucrative practice, chiefly from Liver- 
pool and Manchester, his arguments being noted 
as ‘combining strict legal accuracy with a per- 
suasive and adroit rhetoric, two attributes which 
comparatively seldom run together, the latter 
being, indeed, a somewhat scarce commodity at 
the English equity bar.’’ It is understood that 
he now receives his silk gown in consequence 
of the Lord Chancellor having been so impressed 
with the ability of his recent argument before 
the House of Lords in the case of PoTTeEr vr. 
RANKIN as to consider that it would be unjust 
to withhold from him the dignity of a Q. C. 

—King Amapevs, although having an unde- 
cided, vague, melancholy, and an apparently 
limp frame, is nevertheless full of pluck, accom- 

lished in all manly exercises, and has uttered 

is determination never to leaye Spain except 
as a corpse. 

—Mr. MUNDELLA, a man of some note in the 
British Parliament, recently said, at a meeting 
of his constituents at Sheffield, that the Treaty 


— 


of Washington was a guarantee that England 
could never again engage in a great war with 
any Christian or civilized community without 
first offering to refer the cause of dispute to the 
great powers. The treaty was one of the zreat- 
est moral victories of our time. 

—This ‘‘personul”’ of old from the 
** Recollections” of Lady CLementina Davies: 
When the special messengers arrived to inform 
that NapoLteon had escaped from 
Elba, and that bis services would be immediate- 
ly required in the field, they were astonished te 
find him literally running round and round a 
large room, the floor of*which was covered with 
sawdust, and in which he had immured himself 
under the delusion that he was an elephant. 
For the time it was feared that BLitcHeR was 
hopelessly insane, or that he was so far suffering 
from delirium tremens that his active co-opera- 
tion in the anticipated campaign would be im- 
possible; but when the urgent news was brought 
him he at once recovered himself, and proceed- 
ed to give his advice in a perfectly sound state 
of mind, the tone of which was thus, as by a 
sudden shock, restored to him. 

—Mr. ANDREW CARRIGAN, who died at his 
residence in Fifth Avenue on the 6th inst., was 
a gentleman very generally known and highly 
esteemed in the business and social circles of 
New York. He was a man of large fortune, ac- 
quired partly in commercial pursuits, but prin- 
cipally by the advance in the value of his large 
landed estate situated near Central Park. A°- 
though he had often refused to be a candidate 
for municipal and other offices, he nevertheless 
freely gave his time and energies to several of 
our charitable organizations, especially as one 
of the first members of the Board of Commis- 
sioners of Emigration, and as one of the original 
managers of the Emigrant Industrial Savings 
Institution, where his only emoluments consist- 
ed in the pleasure of gratuitously serving the 
poor and friendless. He was a very conscien- 
tious man, a very just man, a very liberal man, 
a truly Christian gentleman, warmly devoted to 
his personal friends, and who had no enemies. 

—Professor Fawcett has been worriting Pre- 
mier GLADSTONE by airing some of the little 
soft things of his ministerial friends; as, for 
example, mentioning how the Attorney-General 
is paid $35,000 a year and the Solicitor-General 
$50,000 as retaining fees for advice, while be- 
yond this they are paid fees for all the govern- 
ment work which they do j courts, and 
which doubles the above unts; and then 
there is no end to their private practice, for 
which the litigating Briton has to pay at a 
fine old figure. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Tue public debt was further reduced during the 
month of August to the extent of $10,736,635 89. 

The election for State officers in Vermont occurred 
Septem ber 3, and resulted in a Republican majority of 
about 26,000. 

The New England Fair was formally opened at Low- 
ell, Maseachusetts, September 3, with an address by 
Dr. Loring. 

The torty-firet annoal exhibition of the American 
Institute was opened at the Third Avenue Kink Sep- 
tember 4. The inangural address was delivered by 
President Barnard of the Institute. 

The Democrats and “ Lib¢ral” Republicans of New 
York State held separate conventions ip Syracuse, and 
on the 5th inst. agreed upon the following nomina- 
tions: for Governor, Francis Kernan; Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor, Chauncey M. Depew ; Congressman at large, 8. 
S. Cox ; Canal Commissioner, John F, Hubbard ; State- 
prison Inspector, Enos C, Brooks. 

The “ Straight-out” Democratic National Convention 
was held at Louisville September 4 and 5, Judge James 
Lyons, of Virginia, presiding. Charles O'Conor, of 
New York, was nominated for President of the United 
States, and John —— Adame for Vice-President, 
but both nominees declined, and the convention there- 
upon adjourned sine dis, 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


A rine broke out over the altar of the Canterbury 
Cathedral on the morning of September 3, through 
the accidental overturning of a charcoal furnace used 
in repairing the roof. Fortunately the flamves were ex- 
tinguished before any serious damage had been done. 

The coachmen of Havana, discontented with the 
new law forbidding extortionate charges, ateembied 
in the streets, September 3, and made riotous demon- 
strations, which were speedily suppreseed by the Cap- 
tain-General. 

The ditticulty between Brazil and the Argentine Re- 
public has been amicably arranged, and General Mure, 
the envoy of the latter, still remains at Rio Janeirv. 

Cluseret and Lefrancais have been sentenced to death 
by a court-martial sitting at Versailles for the trial of 
Communists, owing to their contumacy in refusing to 


Mr. Bew- | appear in defense of charges preferred against them. 


Neither of these gentlemen is at present in France, 
and probably neither will return to accommodate the 
court-martial. 

The members of the Bavarian ministry have tender-. 
ed their resignations to the king, owing to a crisis in 
public affairs. 

The International Society Congreas convened in the 
city of Hague, Netherlands, September 2, and remained 
in session five days A resolution was passed thank- 
ing those who had died for the people's rights, and 
greeting all who are in chains with the hope of free- 
dom. General Trochu was denounced as a traitor, 
and Jules Favre as a wretch. 

The Masonic fraternity of Mexico held a Lodge of 
Sorrow in the Iturbide Theatre recently in memory of 
the late President Juarez The ceremonies were 
largely attended and very impressive. 

ve Pacific mail steamer A merica, of the China line, 
was burned to the water's edge, August 24, in the port 
of Yokohama. Nineteen lives were lost, as were 4@lso 
the mails and cargo for China anc the passengers 
luggage. 

According to the Prorinzial Correzpondenz (a semi- 
official newspaper), the meeting of the three emperors 
is the pledge of good feeling betwee Germany, Rus- 
sia, and Austria. The same authority gives assurance 
that the aim of the conference is peace and the maim 
tenance of 4 settled condition in Enrope. 

The anniversary of the French republic wae cele- 
brated quietly throughout France on the 4th of Sep- 
tember. As a precautionary meusure the troops in 
Paris were kept under arms, but there were no dem- 
onstrations calling for their interference. 

The Hungarian Diet was opened on the 4th instant 
by the Emperor Francie Joseph in person. He con- 
gratulated the kingdom and empire on their happy re- 
lations with foreign powers, and urged perseverance 
in the work of internal improvements. © 

All is again quiet on the Spanish frontier. The 
Carlists are reported as leaving for Switzerland and 
the north of France. 

The Emperor of Russia, the Czarowitz Alerander, 
and Grand Duke Vladimir arrived at Berlin September 
5. They were met at the railroad station by the Em- 
peror William, the Crown Prince, and his son, accom- 
panied by maby of the leading dignitaries a the Gere 
man empire, 
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the penalty of their crimes. <A great 


LINCOLN—JOUNSON—ERANT. commander arose who executed with 


unprecedented success the plans of 
the government; and almost within 
four years from the hour when Lrx- 
coLn had first entered upon his per- 
ilous office the rebellion was extin- 
guished, and amidst the wide rejoic- 
ing of the people of every civilized 
land, the shame and the terror of 
t¥rants and usurpers, of the oligarchs 
of England and the despot of France, 
the American Union ruled once more 
unbroken from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific. ; 
It is related that as Lrxcoxy, in the 
last hours of his life, surveyed the tri- 
umph of freedom, he grew cheerful 
and glad, that the weight of care that 
had rested upon him seemed lifted, 
and that with something of the joy of 
| a creator he looked upon that united 
nation which had sprung up anew be- 
neath his guiding hand. A moment- 
ary satisfaction filled his mind, equal 
to the feebler pleasures of many lives, 
for he felt that he had saved the land 
of industry and of progress from those 
bitter chains which the enemies of free- 
dom would impose upon it~ and had 
preserved for the rising people of Eu- 
rope and America & shelter and a home. 
Here at least knowledge would be free 
to all, and no corroding shackles 
would check the swift progress of the 
indestructible mind. In this happy as- 
surance he died. That Lixcots could 
so long have escaped the malice of the 
most unscrupulous of political factions 
‘is not the least remarkable trait in his 
career. Assassins had chased him 
‘rom New York to Baltimore when he 
first entered upon his office; they sur- 
rounded him at Washington; they 
plotted against his life at Richmond, 
and prepared his destruction in Can- 
ada; but he had ontlived all their arts. 
A watchful Providerice turned aside 
the deadly blow that might have 
proved fatal to freedom and to the 
hopes of man. But now that shield 
was withdrawn. On a memorable 
Friday evening Lixcotn reluctantly 
promised ¢o attend a theatre in Wash- 
ington ; he was unwilling to disappoint 
the people. He was received with 
cheers. At his Side, in the same box, 
it was expected that Grant, the hero 
of the war, and Corrax, its patient 
defender, would appear; but happily 
they were absent. It was the hope 
of the cohspirators to destroy at one 
blow the chief of the army and the 
head of the republic. The bleeding 
form of LixcoLn alone was _ borne 
back to his home, and his great = ul 


By EUGENE LAWRENCE. 


‘Tue death of Lrncoin, mysterious 
and terrible, filled the whole nation 
with a solemn resolution to revere his 
patriotism, to follow -his teachings, 
that time can never weaken. Seven 
vears have passed since he perished 
in the moment of his triumph, the 
last victim of the slave-holders, yet 
still his pale, sad countenance rises be- 
fore us in each new passage of our 
history, beaming with immortal hon- 
esty, and touched by a charity that 
might have warmed even toward his 
destroyers. It is seldom that so gen- 
erous a nature is bestowed upon man; 
nor would the unselfish and compas- 
sionate Linco.n, perhaps, have de’ 
sired any other fate than to die for 
the welfare of his country. As the 
Presidential election approaches—the 
crowning struggle between the fallen 
slave-holders and the friends of union ; 
between anarchy and good order, 
peace or endless revolutions ; between 
that party which sprang up from the 
grave of Lincotn and that desperate 
faction which strove to profit from his 
fall—the eyes of the nation will once 
more turn fondly and reverently to his 
memorable life and glorious death. 
He had just completed the noblest tri- 
umph of modern statesmanship when 
he fell by the assassin’s hand. He 
had entered Washington almost a fu- 
gitive from his foes, pursued by the 
emissaries of that remorseless con- 
spiracy which had been nurtured in 
the corrupt atmosphere of slavery, 
and to which crime and bloodshed 
were familiar pastimes. Surrounded 
by his deadly foes, Lincotn assumed 
the place once held by WasHINeToNn 
or Apams. Beleaguered in his capi- 
tal, shut out from the faithful North, 
he saw the nation apparently fall to 
pieces before him, the Union perish, 
the home of successful industry, the 
refuge of mankind, sink into utter 
anarchy. Then suddenly rose into 
action that powerful will, that reso- 
lute nature that never faltered in the 
defense of right and justice, and Liy- 
COLN prepared to rebuild once more 
the home of freedom. Patiently yet 
actively he pursued the iron path of 
duty, his tender heart often weighed 
down by those woes that TuucrpDipEs 
tells us are too deep for tears. The 
most humane of men, he guided with 
energy a war that involved singular 
pains and overwhelming severity; he 
intlicted upon the rebellious faction 
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left the world amidst the tears and awe 0, his 
countrymen. F 

Of this mysterious plot to carry off the c’ iefs 
of the Republican party history will possibl ’ be 
able, at some future time, to unfold the oj} igin 
ynd the dreadful progress; to show by w.iose 
counsels the deaths of LincoLn and Gr-nrt, 
Sewarp and CoLtrax, were urged and def,nd- 
ed; to hold up to the eye of posterity the true 
authors of the darkest stain upon the annals of 
the republic. Mr. Jounson and the majérity 
of the people, in the first rage of grief, fixed 
upon Davis, Saunpers, Cray, and TUCKE® as 
the real assassins, and a large reward was off:red 
fur their arrest. Nor was it unlikely that pertons 
who were known to have committed deeds al- 
most equally atrocious would shrink from: the 
Jast step in crime. Yefthe proof failed. The 
plot has never yet been traced beyond its a#tive 
agents. The gujlty have at least temporirily 
escaped ; but the -odium of a dreadful crime ests 
upon the slave-holders who filled the nation ‘vith 
bloodshed, and upon those Democratic leade,’s in 
the North who, through indiscretion or thri‘ugh 
some worse impulse, fanned the rebellion, and 
strove to veil their treason under the s4:red 
name of peace. But from the grave of —1N- 
COLN, animated by his teachings and consect ated 
by his death, sprang up anew that great Re»ub- 
lican party which had borne all the perils o! the 
war, and which was now to reconstruct a na:ion. 
malice toward none, with charity for «ll, ” 
yet with a firm resolution to defend the rig!.t to 
the utmost limit, to shelter from. their remé:rse- 
less enemies the poor and the oppressed, the: Re- 
publican party reflected in alk its conduct. the 
genius of Lixcoin and the humanest princ_ples 
of his policy. No punishment was inflicted pon 
the guiltiest agents of the rebellion or their sym- 
pathizers at the North. Davis and Toons, 
BEAUREGARD and REAGAN, were set free *rom 
their prisons; THompson and SAUNDERS are 
still at large; Seymour and BuckaLew Were 
spared all unfriendly scrutiny; and with a zen- 
erosity unparalleled in history a general anines- 
ty was at once awarded to the fallen South. 

The Union party naturally hoped that its 
mildness would be repaid with suitable grati- 
tude, and that the fallen slave-holders w duld 
submit patiently to the evils they had bro-aght 
upon themselves; that they would refrain rom 
all opposition to the restoration of good oder, 
and cease from all attempts to revive that tyr- 
anny which they had so fatally exercised pver 
the small farmers and mechanics, the Nort rern 
immigrants, and the colored population of :heir 
native section. Itwassoon undeceived. rose 
pests of society,” to use the language WasE ING- 
ToN applied to the Tories of the Revolution the 
disunionists at the South, renewed at once + heir 
disloyal conduct, and strove by politica, in- 
trigues to destroy the peace of the nation. ‘4 "hey 
made use of the prejudices and the feeblene:s of 
President Jounson to divide the Union purty. 
They still continued their vain attempt to*hold 
in political subjection the majority of their popu- 
lation. They denied to the colured race the 
right of suffrage, and still strove to keep heir 
white voters in ignorance and moral deg.ada- 
tion. President Jounson lent an obstinate sup- 
port to all their turbulent disorder; the Union 
(Congress replied by measures of necessar’ se- 
verity; the President assailed Congress with 
coarse epithets and bitter rebukes, and hi ad- 
ministration’ was marked by an unpreced nted 
hostility between the two departments o° the 
government. ‘The disunionists at the | orth 
and South rejoiced in the disorders they ha | oc- 
casioned ; the disreputable and daring po! tical 
leaders who had driven the Southern State: into 
rebellion came out once more, shameless an | de- 
fiant, from their obscurity; and their Nor hern 
allies, the robbers of the public treasury an the 
traitors of the rebellion, helped to swell the gen- 
eral turmoil, and threatened the safety c’ the 
nation. 

In this disastrous and hopeless period o | our 
national affairs General Grant assume the 
Presidency. The people, conscious of their 
danger, had rallied to his support. The dis- 
unionists of the South and their allies a. the 
North were defeated with a signal overt!-row. 
In vain the orators X the rebellion came from 
Georgia or Louisigna to speak for tyrann and 
slavery in the streets of New York and Phi adel- 
phia, or Seymour and Tweep, and 
Bair, and SwWEENY, strove to renew the ri le of 
the slave-holders over the working-men ¢** the 
South. In vain the plunder of our city tre jsury 
was poured out in aid of the ‘*Jost cause, and 
every art of dishonest politicians employ :d to 
stay the progress of freedom. A Upion | 'resi- 
dent was elected; the Union party was en pow- 
ered to pursue its humane yet courageous p )licy. 
‘The spirit of has presided over ll its 
measures, and ‘‘ with malice toward none with 
charity for all,” President Grant has still { rmly 
defended the cause of the humble and the oor. 
Within the four years of his prosperous adt jinis- 
tration the natien has risen up from the dz oger- 
ous weakness and confusion in which it wi s left 
by President JonNson to strength, orde: and 
harmony. Honesty has been. restored |p its 
finances ; its treasury is overflowing, its redit 
unbounded. With a military force reduc 2d to 
an extreme limit, peace has been maintaine , and 
the rebellious faction of the South held ir sub- 
jection. The Southern States are swift y re- 
viving under the rule of an intelligent g¢ vern- 
ment, and the Southern people, relieved fro n the 
tyranny of a corrupt and ignorant oligarch ', are 
multiplying the productions of their fertile terri- 
tory. 
politicians have resumed thei ascendency by force 
and fraud; have murdered, whipped, and _erse- 
cuted the people, checked the progress of k 10wl- 
edge, put back the hand that would have re.‘orm- 
ed them, and still resist the advance of Rey iblic- 
an ideas. But with the continued rule .f the 


‘son, in the rising 


In several of the Southern States the lave- ‘ 


Republican party in the nation, these lingering 
restrictions will be beaten down, and the intelli- 
gence and industry of the South will sweep away 
the last traces of that indolent, cruel, and tyran- 
nical caste that once filled its borders with the 
horrors of civil war. 

It has always been the aim of the Union party, 
sprung from the grave and the teachings of Livy- 
COLN, to search for the causes of political dis- 
order, and in the midst of many delusions to 
speak boldly for the truth. Speculative poli- 
ticians have labored to enforce superficial and 
impracticable theories; the ‘* Liberal” leaders 
hope for peace and unity by forming an alliance 
with the fallen slave-holders, and by placing the 
Southern States in the hands of the most active 
agents of the rebellion. A SUMNER contents 
himself with extravagant declamations against 
“nepotism” and the San Domingo purchase; a 
ScHokz utters his vain dream of reconciliation 
while the Republicans of his own State are 
whipped and tortured by his allies; a GREELEY 
renews his negotiations with the least trust- 
worthy of the rebels; an acute Democrat (Mr. 
O’Conor) hopes, with legal precision, to reform 
the nation by a series of fresh checks upon the 
government. But the Republican purty sces 
that all these schemes are vain. It places itself 
boldly on ‘‘the vantage- ground of truth.” It 
proposes the elevation of the people. It hopes, 
with the restoration of a settled government, to 
spread knowledge from the Atlantic to the Pa- 
cific ; to educate the whole nation in honesty and 
virtue ; to inculcate industry ; to expel European 
prejudices by the force of advancing intelligence ; 
to promote modesty, frugality, and self-restraint 
among Officials, and careful a among voters 
as to the qualities of every candidate for office ; 
to blend all the powers of literature, of education, 
and of rising knowledge in one ceaseless war 
upon all the sources of political and moral decay. 

For this end it summons the nation to the 
support of Grast and Witson. Always true to 
the Union and the people, in the deep depression 
of the rebellion, in the disastrous rule of Joun- 
rosperity of. the past four 
years, to President Grant the government owes 
its existence, and to Senator WILson an example 
of unchanging patriotism. ‘To such men may 
well be intrusted the new era of reform. Rever- 
ently they stood before LINCOLN grave; care- 
fully have they obeyed his teachings. But to 
commit the care of freedom and its futare to the 
enemies of that great statesman and his policy ; 
to that party that pursued him from Illinois to 
Washington with threats and vain maledictions ; 
that plotted against his life in Canada and Rich- 
mond, or strove to disappoint all his patriotic de- 
signs in New York and Cincinnati; that covered 
him with rude abuse; that proclaimed his admin- 
istration a failure; that in the moment of his 
triumph pierced his generous breast and laid him 
bleeding at its feet; that strove to profit by his 
death ; that still exults over his unmerited fate, 
and would cover his memory with infamy and with 
oblivion its own crimes—to yield the government 
to that party which has promoted rebellion, in- 
culcated tyranny, and never repented of its trea- 
son against freedom, is a project so extravagant 
as could only enter into minds so diseased as to 
be fit only for ‘‘ stratagems and spoils.” Once 
more that faction seeks the control of the nation: 
let the people strike it down forever, and com- 
plete the victory of Lincotn and of Grant. 


MY WIFE'S VISION. 
A TRUE GHOST STORY. 


Ar the time of which I write I was master of 
the brig Argonaut, sailing between Portland and 
Rio Janeiro, a matter of from sixty to seventy 
days’ length. 

I had been married about two years to Emily 
Hasbrouk. My wife was a young woman of 
uncommon good sense, and had waited quietly 
at her mother’s house in Cambridge until I was 
made master of the Argonaut, and my worldly 
goods became sufficient wherewith to endow a 
wife, when we were married, after a long trial of 
mutual love and faith. 

Between Emily and her mother there existed 
an unusual affection and intimacy. The two 
women were all that were left of a once large 
and prosperous family. Little by little the prop- 
erty had vanished, one by one the sons had died, 
and when old Captain Hasbrouk was lost down 
in the Gulf, his widow and one little child were 
left alone and poorly provided for. Like most 
New England women, Mrs. Hasbrouk knew 
how to make a little go a great way, and Emily 
was well educated. Mrs. Hasbrouk was like a 
mother to me always, and when I took Emily 
away on my first voyage after we were married, 
I think I was almost as near crying as my bride 
at leaving the dear old lady and the snug little 
home. 

Emily was a wonderful sailor, and made the 
voyages with me like an old tar, never being in 
the least affected by weather or waves, and al- 
ways bright and cheerful. ‘‘ The captain's 
lady” was greatly admired by the crew for her 


‘strength of mind and ‘‘-sea-worthiness,” and to 


me she was, of course, a great joy and comfort, 
for I have always pitied the lonely sea-faring 
men who have to leave their wives ashore. 

On the 3d of August we were preparing for 
another trip, and Emily and I went down to 
Cambridge to bid her mother good-by. We had 
a happy day together, and Mrs. Hasbrouk was 
looking so well and bright that I spoke of it, and 
complimented her on her good looks. 

** Yes, George,”’ she said, ‘‘ I have never felt 
better, and if it were not that you are going to 
take Emily away again, I would say I never felt 
in better spirits. I only hope, my dear chil- 
dren, that we may all meet again in this way 
when you come home,” she added, with some- 
thing of solemnity in her tone. 


| light. I suppose 


Emily kissed her, and told her that we all 
meant to be just so well and happy when we 
met again. ‘And don’t mind, mammy dear, 
about writing to me, for George says there can 
be no communication between this and Rio be- 
fore we shall be on our homeward trip.” 

‘*T can not hear from you, my darling, be- 
fore I see you?” Mrs. Hasbrouk asked, as she 
walked to the little gate with us, . 

** Not unless my wraith should visit you,” Em- 
ily said, laughing thoughtlessly, as she gave her 
mother a final embrace. 

Mrs. Hasbrouk’s farewell to me was very lov- 
ing and tender, 4s she blessed me and bade me 
take care of her darling child. She always put 
Emily under my protection in this way, just as 
she had done at the time of our commencing 
the voyage of life together, so that 1 was per- 
petually having renewed the pride and humility 
of a new-made husband when I was bidding 
Mrs. Hasbrouk farewell. 

When we were in the cars, bound for Port- 
land, Emily said to me, ‘*‘ It is sach a comfort 
to me, George, to have seen mother looking so 
well before I sail.”, I was glad too, and we 
started on our outward course with fine weather 
and light hearts. 

We had a month of undisturbed clear sky. 
The wind blew especially for our benefit, and 
we were making an uncommonly swift passage. 
The crew had hardly enough work to occupy 
them, for the vessel almost sailed herself. Em- 
ily sat on deck most of the time, and did no 
end of worsted-work and light reading, and in 
the moonlight nights she would keep out till 
midnight sometimes, singing and watching the 
waves in the shine, and the phosphorescence on 
the water. 

We were prepared through all this easy time 
for the foul weather to come, and when the wind 
shifted, and a little cloud no bigger than a man’s 
hand began to rise, ‘‘ We're a-waitin’ for the 
blow,” said Jack Salt: and sure enough we had 
it for forty-eight hours, heavy and strong, and 
then it calmed down somewhat, and we took a 
run of rainy days, not fit for any but men to be 
out in. 

Emily staid below, except once she put her 
head out of the companion-way, all tied up in a 
hood, and, smiling and nodding at me, she suid, 
** Ugh! how wet and nasty every thing looks! 
even the sea seems more watery than it was -be- 
fore. I think I had better down again, 
George. I shall not do for a deck hand.” So 
she disappeared into our cabin. 

On the night of Thursday, the 29th of Sep- 
tember, five days out from Rio, I staid on deck 
rather later than usual, talking with the mate. 
It was a quiet night, drizzling a little, but the 
sea smoother than it had beeninsometime. Mr. 
Myles, the mate, who was rather a queer fellow, 
had been telling me some stories bordering on 
the supernatural, and had tried his best to make 
me give in to his belief in the communication of 
departed spirits with this world. 1 turned down 
the cabin stairs with an incredulous shake of the 
head, and left him on deck with his watch. 

I had bade Emily good-night at least two 
hours before, when I left her to go on deck, and 
expected to find her asleep in her berth. It was 
eleven o’clock’when I left Myles at the ladder 
head, and I descended softly, not to disturb Em- 
ily. As I opened the door I could see that she 
was not in her berth, but it was not till I was 
fairly in the cabin that I saw her. 

My wife was standing in the middle of the 
room, her black hair streaming round her. Her 
hands were clasped, and held a little in front of 
her bosom. Her face was as white as snow; her 
eves were staring and blank, as though they saw 
nothing around her. Never have I beheld such 
awful anguish as her whole aspect showed. 

** Emily! my wife!” I cried. 

She gave a sort of gasp. 

** George, I have seen my mother !—my moth- 
er is dead !” 

I canght her as she fell forward in a swoon. 

When my dear wife returned to consciousness 
I tried to keep her as quiet as possible, but it 
seemed that she must unburden her mind of the 
awful revelation that had been made to her. I 
sat by her all that night and held her trembling 
hand in mine; and at last she told me how it 
had come. 

My wife said: ‘‘T was ready to go to bed, but 
the ship rolled so little to-night that I thought I 
would read a while before I turned down the 
I had read about fifteen min- 
utes, when suddenly I began to think of mother. 
I often do this ; for, somehow, when I am think- 
ing of other things mother comes into my mind, 
and then I always say, ‘She is thinking of me 
now, or talking about me to some one.’ Gradu- 
ally I took my eyes off the book, and raised 
them toward the door of the cabin, and there my 
mother stood before me. She was very pale, as 
though she had been through some illness, and 
her hands were crossed upon her breast. I spoke 
to her: * Mother, what is it?’ She smiled, 
and waved her hand to me, and disappeared. I 
know that she is dead, and that I shall never see 
her again.” F 

Emily was strangely moved and excited 
throughout this recital. At first I was frighten- 
ed, for I thought her mind must be affected in 
some way. But at last she became so calm and 
sad that I saw she really believed her mother to 
be dead. And I believed it too. Why should 
not two hearts, so closely bound together as were 
Emily's and her mother's, be able to communi- 
cate to each other such a great chfinge as the 
leaving the world? I believed Mrs. Hasbrouk’s 
spirit had found means to tell her faithful daugh- 
ter of its flight. 

When we reached Rio Emily caused mourn- 
ing to be prepared, and our homeward voyage 
was not gladdened by my wife’s songs. She 
was quite subdued by her sorrow and loss. 

We reached Portland on the 20th of Decem- 


ber, late in the afternoon. Emily found that a 
train left for Boston at four o’clock, and finally 
persuaded me to go with her to Cambridge. 

** You can get back to Portland early enough 
in the morning, George dear,” she said; ‘‘ and 
I feel that I can not rest till I have been to the 
— old home, though it will be so changed and 
sa 
I tried to dissuade my wife from going until 
we had heard some particulars of the condition 
of her mother’s house; for there might be 
strangers in it, and I thought it would be less 
trying to her to visit it by daylight, and after 
her mind was somewhat prepared to meet new 
people in her mother’s place. 

We went to Boston, however, and, taking a 
carriage, drove out to Cambridge. It was near- 
ly ten o'clock when we reached the street on 
which Mrs. Hasbrouk’s house stood. 

My wife was shivering, more with restless dread 
than cold, as we drove up to the once happy little 
home. She was very quiet, though I knew she 
was powerfally affected. 

The house seemed quite dark in front. 

As we knocked (Emily had insisted on getting 
out of the carriage, — | stood close to me)—as 
we knocked, the lock turned, and the door was 
thrown open. The hall was filled with light, 
and in the doorway, as bright and well as ever, 
stood Mrs. Hasbrouvk, the same happy lady we 
had left nearly five months before. 

Emily, of course, went back to colors. We 
have never had the affair satisfactorily ex- 
plained, but certainly Mrs. Hasbrouk ‘was per- 
fectly well during the whole time of our absence, 
and she had nothing to do with the appearance 
of her own ghost. : 

I think that Mr. Myles, to whom I afterward 
told the story, has disliked Mrs. Hasbrouk from 
that time. 


THE WRECK OF THE “METIS.” 

Tue wreck of the propeller Metis, of the New 
York and Providence line, by collision witk the 
schooner Nettie Cushing, off Stonington, just be- 
fore daybreak on the morning of August 30, was 
one of the most dreadful calamities that has ever 
occurred on the Sound. A fearful storm pre- 
vailed during the latter part of the night, and 
about four o'clock, while all the passengers were 
asleep, the propeller was struck by the schooner 
about forty feet abaft of the stem, nearly oppo- 
site the pilot-house. Captain Burton, of the 
Metis, unaware of the damage she had received, 
immediately turned his vessel about and started 
in search of the schooner. Not being able to 
find her, he resumed his course, the mates and 
pilot reporting that no serious injury had been 
sustained. A short time later, however, the en- 
gineer reported that the steamer was rapidly 
filling. ‘The passengers were immediately noti- 
fied of their danger, and the Metis was headed 
for shore. But it was too late. ‘The wind blew 
a fearful gale, it was raining hard, and the sea 
ran high. In about half an hour from the time 
she was headed for shore she sank. 

There was great confusion on board. Many 
of the passengers lost all presence of mind. 
There were plenty of life-preservers on board, 
but many persons seized two or three euch, de- 
priving others of this means of saving them- 
selves. ‘There was great mismanagement in 
launching the life-boats, two being swamped as 
soon as they touched the water, and one leaving 
the steamer without a man, woman, or child from 
among the passengers. Providentially, when 
the steamer sunk, the upper deck broke loose, 
forming a substantial raft, on which between 
forty and fifty persons were floated toward the 
shore. ‘The water was covered with débris from 
the wreck, to which men, women, and children 
were clinging in the desperate struggle for life. 
Many were washed off by the heavy sea; others, 
chilled and exhausted, lost their hold and sank. 
Among the sad incidents was the death of the 
two litthee Wierum children, who were lashed to- 
gether with life-preservers, but who were unable 
to endure the drenching and cold. 

Daylight dawned on a fearful scene. The sea 
was covered with the fragments of the wreck, with 
dead bodies, and with those who were still able 
to struggle with the waves for life. ‘The Watch 
Hill beach was in sight, but a fearful trial was 
tocome. As the hurricane deck and other dé- 
bris of the ill-fated steamer neared the surf the 
watchers on the beach made final preparation 
for rescue. Safety-lines were tied about the 
waists of the men who were to enter the surf, 
each line being securely held by several men 
who were to draw the rescuer and the rescued 
to the beach. 

At the outer breaker the frail deck, floating 
broadside on, was seen to wave and bend like a 
field of rotted ice; then, lifted by a succeeding 
wave, the deck inclined toward the shore for an 
instant, a following sea capsized the deck, and 
crashed it to fragments. The life-raft on which 
the women and children had been placed for 
greater security was washed ashore, and the oc- 
cupants rescued. 

The surf ut this moment was filled with hu- 
man beings struggling amidst fragments of 
wreck. ‘Toward these the rescuers made their 
way, and succeeded by noble efforts in sav- 
ing many who, but for this aid, must have inev- 
itably perished. Some of the passengers were 
dashed sufficiently far up the beach to be able to 
scramble ashore without aid; even these were in 
some instances so exhausted that they fell insen- 
sible, and required considerable effort to restore 
them to consciousness. The rescued were taken 
at once to the adjacent hotels, as were the bodies 
which were from time to time washed upon the 

ch. 

The life-boat of the Watch Hill station was 
manned by a volunteer crew, under command 
of the light-house keeper, Captain J. S. Cran- 
DALL, Seventeen persons were picked up by this 
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boat and transferred to the revenue-cutter Moc- 
casin, together with the fifteen rescued by a 
crew composed of the following brave men— 
Joun Harvey, Courtianp Gavirt, Ep., WILL- 
1am, and Eugene Nasu—who manned Captain 
CRANDALL’S fishing boat. This boat was at sea 
during the entire day, and picked up most of the 
patties rescued by it at a distance of several 
miles from shore. 

‘The number of lives lost by this terrible dis- 
aster has not yet been accurately ascertuined. 
At last accounts nearly 60 were either dead or 
missing out of a total of 155 persons on board. 
Our illustrations on page 736 give the scene on 
the beach near Watch Hill, where the hurricane 
deck went ashore; the rescue of survivors by 
the crew of the fishing boat ; the propeller Metis ; 
and the schooner Nettie Cushing. While our 
artist was sketching the latter at New London, 
whither she proceeded after the collision, the 
steamer Nevada took fire, as shown in the 
sketch, and burned to the water's edge. 


POOR CHILDREN’S PICNIC. 


Some time since the citizens of Boonton and 
villages adjacent sent an invitation to the man- 
agers of the ‘* Zimes Poor Children’s Picnic” to 
bring to Boonton as many of New York’s poor 
children as it might be convenient to gather at 
one time. ‘The excursion, numbering 1200 chil- 
dren, left New York at nine o'clock, August 30, 
via the Delaware, Lackawanna, and Western Rail- 
road, reaching Boonton at eleven o'clock a.m. 

The spot chosen for the picnic was unsurpass- 
able for the purpose—wide-stretching meadows 
sloping down from splendidly wooded hills to the 
edge of the railroad. On one of the ridges the 
citizens of Boonton had erected an arch of ever- 
greens, with the word ‘*‘ Welcome” in huge letters 
on the pediment. Then smaller arches were on 
either side, bearing the names of the contributing 
villages—Boonton, Rockaway, Hanover, Mont- 
ville, and Pequanoc. As the boys and girls de- 
scended from the cars they were formed in line 
four deep, and, headed by the Governor's Island 
band, marched, amidst deafening cheers, waving 
of handkerchiefs, and the most intense excite- 
ment, in front of the thousands of visitors, and 
passing through the arch, were soon dismissed 
to roam about as they liked. 

Among the incidents was a raid on an orchard, 
which was stripped of apples in a jiffy, the owner 
seeming to enjoy the fun quite as much as the 
boys themselves, who ate to their hearts’ content, 
and varied the entertainment by pelting each oth- 
er and all passers-by with the fruit. A call to 
cake and sandwiches at length drew their atten- 
tion from this sport. 

After the sandwiches were gone an invitation 
to drink milk was eagerly accepted by the ur- 
chins. Policemen kept the crowd back, and 
succeeded, by letting the boys go one at a time, 
in forming a line. Each boy seized upon a cup 
of milk and drank it as he walked past the table, 
at the farther end of which the emptied cup was 
hastily deposited. The urchin hastily joined the 
ome | kept at bay by the policemen, and was 
soon en route past the table to take a second 
draft of ‘‘ pure country milk.” 

In this neat manner did the untutored street 
bov get his fill. Some very small boys demon- 
strated a capacity for not more than a quart, 
but an average Arab quaffed his seven or eight 
mugs, and sorrowed that he could contain no 
more. 

One of the features of this excursion was the 
generous offering of flowers. That newsboys 
have a love for flowers was fully demonstrated 
by their,rough expression of pleasure and grati- 
tude. - generosity of the citi- 
zens who\@xtended the invitation and provided 
the enterf#inment made the affair, of which we 
give several illustrations on page 737, one of the 
most successful of the Zimes picnics for poor 
children. 


SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Tue various government exploring expedi- 
tions, the departure of which to the fields of 
operation for the season we have already an- 
nounced, are busily engaged in carrying on the 
important work intrusted to them; and it will 
be safe to expect as the result a larger addition 
to our stock of detailed information respecting 
the western regions of America than has ever 
been brought together during a single year: 
The more important of these parties are the 
northwest boun survey, the geological ex- 

lorations of Mr. CLARENCE Kine along the 
ortieth parallel, and the surveys of Lieutenant 
WHeEeELer in Nevada and Arizona, under the 
War De ent; that of Professor HaYpven, in 
two divisions, under the Interior Department; 
and that of Major Powe. in Colorado, under 
the Smithsonian Institution. 

Perhaps the most "ey ae and 
elaborate exploration is that of Lieutenant 
WueEe cer, which is now fairly in the field, and 
engaged in a its work. This has for 
its object a thorough investigation of the region 
west of the hundredth meridian, for the purpose 
of determining its phical positions, thor- 
oughly its topography. and inves- 
tigating its geo , patural history, and clima- 
tology. 

As the basis of this work, it is proposed by 
Lieutenant WHEELER to divide the region re- 
ferred to into eighty-five pestaneree of equal 
size, and to mark their corners with t pre- 
cision, then, taking each one in detail, to de- 
termine its astronomical, physical, and natural 
history features. This, of course, will require 
considerable time for its completion; and it is 
hoped that Congress will grant the necessary 
authority, so that the work may be accomplish- 
ed as speedily as ible. As each rectangle is 
elaborated, it will, of course, join on to those 
previeusly investigated; and an index map is 
to be carried along simultaneously for the more 
ready understanding of the details. Eight rect- 
angles have been completed by Licutenant 


WHEELER in his previous expeditions, and it is 
expected that thirteen will be finished by the 
end of the season. 

To carry out this programme certain points 
are to be determined astronomically with great 
precision, and these as nearly as possible alon 
a continuous parallel. Those selecte 
are, according to the New York Herald, a point 
near Beauvois, near Northwestern Kansas; the 
crossing of the Union Pacific and the western 
boundary of Nebraska; Cheyenne; the eastern 
limit of the survey of the fortieth parallel by 
CLARENCE KING; Sherman, the highest point on 
the Union Pacific; Fort Steele; pomed City; 
the crossing of the Union Pacific and the west- 
ern boundary of mm goog f the crossing of the 
Central Pacific and the 120th meridian; and a 
point on the western boundary of Nevada. 

Telegraphic determinations of the longitude 
will be used very freely, and for this purpose 
BricuaM Youne has kindly permitted the em- 

loyment of his ae oy ped observatory in 
rreat Salt Lake City. It is proposed to estab- 
lish a principal station at or near Sherman, the 
position of which will be determined with the 
utmost accuracy, and to use this as a point of 
reference for the other stations referred to. The 
work of the present season will be’carried on al- 
most simultaneously in Utah, Arizona, and Ne- 
vada, several divisions of the main party having 
already been organized and set to work. The 
southern and southwestern portions of the Salt 
Lake basin are to be explored; also the mining 
regions on the Virgin and in Eastern Nevada. 
It is proposed to establish astronomical points, 
by means of which to determine with greater 
accuracy the location of the mineral veins. The 
Wasatch Mountains will constitute the eastern 
limit of operations during the year. 

The expedition, as organized, embraces the 
following among the more important of the 

Bonn Lieutenant George M. WHEELER, 
‘nited States Engineers, in command; Lieu- 
tenants R. L. Hoxis and W. L. MARSHALL, 
United States Engineers; Dr. H. C. Yarrow, 
surgeon and naturalist; T. V. Brown, hospital 
steward and meteorologist; G. K. GILBerT and 
E. E. Howg.1, geologists; J. H. CLark and E. 
P. AUSTIN, astronomical observers; Louis NELL 
and Joun E. Weyss, chief H. W. 
HensHaw, assistant naturalist; M. 8. Sevek- 
ANCE, ethnologist; and WILLiaM BELL, photog- 
rapher. 

At the latest advices the latitude and longi- 
tude of Beaver, in Utah, were being determined 
by Mr. Clark, Mr. AusTIN being stationed at 
the Salt Lake City Observatory. oche, in Ne- 
vada, will be the next point to be occupied. 
One branch of the expedition, under Licutenant 
Hoxig, aud accompanied by Dr. YakRow as nat- 
uralist, is explorin the regions west of Great 
Salt Lake City; while the other, under Lieu- 
tenant WHEELER, is surveying the Wasatch and 
the Sevier River regions east of it. From these 
main divisions parties are sent out to examine 
the water-courses and mountain regions of the 
country traversed. They will all concentrate at 
Beaver, Utah, about the Ist of October, and pro- 
ceed together toward the south. 


Professor E. D. Corer, of Philadelphia, is at 
present engaged in making explorations into the 
recent and fossil zoology of the Rocky Mount- 
ain region, in connection with the expedition of 
Professor Harpen. In the tertiary coal group 
he has already made some interesting discoveries 
at Osino, Nevada, about twenty-five miles north- 
east of Elcho, on the Central Pacific Railroad. 
The associated shales contain fossils, consisting 
of leaves (principally of dicotyledonous plants), 
mollusks, insects, and fishes, the last two fre- 
quently in a fine state of preservation. The mol- 
lusks are similar to Planorbdis viviparus, and the 
insects principally Diptera and Nematocera. The 
fishes are all fresh-water forms, of which four 
species were obtained, all of them new to sci- 
ence. One of these belongs to the group of the 
suckers, now so extensively distributed in North 
America, and is, ¥e believe, the first instance in 
which this has been found in a fossil state. 

In one of the elevated valleys in the vicinity 
of this coal bed were found remains of the trunks 
of ancient forest trees completely silicified. 
Many of these must have measured five feet in 
diameter, and were variously altered, some be- 
coming chalcedony, others opal; portions being 
black, red, yellow, purple, or white, of great 
purity. 


The detail for the joint survey of the northern 
boundary of the United States, between the Lake 
of the Woods and the Rocky Mountains, has 
been completed, and the party rendezvoused at 
St. Paul on the 5th of August. The American 
branch of the expedition consists of Mr. Arcar- 
BALD CAMPBELL, commissioner, with Major Far- 
quuak, chief of the survey; Captain Twine, 
chief astronomer; Lieutenants Grecory and 
GREEN and four engineer officers, with Professor 
CLaRKE and L. Bass, assistants in the astronom- 
ical department. 

During the present season the survey will 
— be occupied on that portion of the line 

tween the Lake of the Woods and Pembina; 
the precise determination of the latitude of the 
latter being of great importance, since a conflict 
“of jurisdiction has glready arisen in reference 
to the Hudson Bay Company’s post, close by. 
A complete equipment of ~ has been 

rovided, and every effort will be made to ren- 

er this work not inferior to others prosecuted 
under the direction of the United States gov- 
ernment. 


In 1871 the important papers of Dr. PeTer- 
MANN upon the Gulf Stream, with thcir accom- 
ying maps and charts, were translated into 
nglish and published by the United States Hy- 
drographic ce, under the direction of Cap- 
tain R. H. Wyman. Since then two a a 
ments have been issued by the office, including 
additional information obtained by Dr. PeTer- 
MANN, the second one accompanied by a map 
of the northern region of Europe and Asia east 
of Greenland. This, which is on quite a large 
scale, gives us the results of the discoveries 
made up to the end of 1871, including the work 
sone LaMONT, MACK, JOHANNESEN, PAYER 
and WEYPRECHT, ROSENTHAL, etc. The text 
of this supplement contains reports of the 
cruises of SmytH and ULvs, and of a 


TORKILDSEN, papers on the sea north of Spitz- 
bergen, and on Gillis’s Land and King Charies’s 
Land, etc. 


PETERMANN is of the opinion that, as far as 


| the discoveries of land go, the results of Smytu 


and ULVE are more important than those of any 
cruise between Greenland and Siberia for many 
years past, as they show that the northeast line 
of Spitzbergen extends across 10} degrees of 
longitude, instead of the 7} previously assigned, 
this extension including the southern coast as 
well as the northern. The easternmost point 
reached by this expedition was a little beyond 
the 28th degree of east longitude. 

We learn from PETERMANN’s Wittheilungen 
that the French expedition fur arctic explora- 
tion, which was intended by its original head, 
Mr. LAMBERT, to proceed by way of Behring 
Straits, has had its plan changed under Mr. Am- 
BERT, his successor, and that it has been deter- 
mined to make the attempt at discoveries be- 
tween a and Nova Zembla, along the 
route followed by Payer and WEYPRECHT last 
summer. 


During the summers of 1870 and 1871 Profess- 
or MaksH, of New Haven, was occupied in an ex- 
tended series of explorations of the fossiliferous 
beds of the Rocky Mountain region, and suc- 
ceeded in determining an extraordinary number 
of new forms of vertebrates. These he has been 
describing from time to time; the larger and 
more coyspicuous having been briefly character- 
ized by him shortly after his return, and he has 
lately completed the announcement of the small- 
er kinds in the American Journal of Science. Pro- 
fessor Leipy and Professor Coreg, of Philadel- 
phia, are also now engaged in similar explora- 
tions in association with Professor HaypeEn’s 
geological labors, and have already secured a 
rich harvest. Professor Leripy, under date of 
the 2th of ee writes from Fort Bridger to 
the Academy of Sciences to announce the dis- 
covery of several species, among them a tapiroid 
animal exceeding in bulk of body and limb the 
largest living rhinoceros, although the head 
seems to have been proportionately small. The 
existence of the most formidable carnivorus yet 
known has also been ascertained. The teeth 
resemble those of the sabre-toothed fossil tiger, 
a tusk obtained measuring over a foot in length. 
Phe antero-posterior diameter near the base is 
two inches, and the thickness transversely is one 
inch, thus showing it to have been a fitting an- 
tagonist of the largest ruminants and pachy- 
derms contemporaneous with it. 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Tue recent destruction by fire of a portion of the 
Canterbury Cathedral has awakened new interest in 
that grend old structure, which has survived the rav- 
ages of time for many centuries. We read of St. Au- 
gustine worshiping in the church of Canterbury as 
early as the year 507 a.p.; and when afterward King 
Ethelbert presented him with the city of Canterbury 
as his see, the church became the cathedral. It suf- 
fered many injuries at the hands of rude invaders and 
by fire, but during the eleventh and twelfth centuries 
was rebuilt on a magnificent scale. The assassination 
of Archbishop Thomas a Becket before the high altar 
in 1170 caused it to be regarded with extraordinary 
reverence, and brought pilgrims in thousands from all 
parts of the kingdom. The cathedral has undergone 
extensive repairs during the present century. It« form 
is that of a cross, with a central tower of remarkable 
beauty, and reaching to a height of 236 feet. The size 
of the structure is immense, being 514 feet in length 
and 71 in breadth, and the height of the vaulted roof 
being 80 feet. The windows of stained glass are ex- 
ceedingly rich in color. The crypts are considered to 
be the finest in England, and contain several chapels. 
The town of Canterbury is a rather dull place of resi- 
dence, though neat and clean, and surrounded by a 
pleasant tract of country. It is about fifty-six miles 
from London. The recent fire in the cathedral, which 
originated in the accidental upsetting of a charcoal 
furnace in use by workmen on the roof, bas caused 
the destruction of about one hundred and fifty feet of 
the roof; but every thing that could be moved was 
taken from the cathedral before the firemen com- 
menced to throw on water; and the work of repair 
will doubtless be soon commenced. It is an interest- 
ing circumstance that after the suppression of the 
fire, notwithstanding the smoke which filled the in- 
terior, the daily religious services, which have not been 
omitted in three hundred years, were held as usual in 
the cathedral. 


The cool September days have sent the shivering 
guests at mountain and sea-side hotels back to their 
city homes. The city is glad to welcome them; yet 
the fact remains that there are no pleasanter months 
to spend in the country than September and October. 
One cold day does not make a winter, any more than 


one swallow a summer, and the mellow autumn days 4 
which are in store will be delicious. 


The Livingstone controversy has brought some peo- 
ple out of a quiet retirement into unexpected public 
notice. Among others is David Livingstone’s brother 
John, who, while pursuing his peaceful avocations on 
the Canada border, is suddenly dragged into the con- 
test, his personal appearance minutely described, and 
his private life invaded. What a commotion the great 
African traveler has stirred up in the world, to be sure! 


Apro to the season, an exchange gives a recipe 
for a “ Dolly Varden pie:” ~ 

“Take about four yards of light dough, gather it u 
in tacks and flounces, crimp the edges, and fill up wit 
fruit; then lay on the over-skirt, fasten it with buttons 
of dough connected with frills of the same, and you 
will have a tasteful and elegant pie.” 


From many of the fashionable watering-places the 
complaint comes that the hotels have not done well 
this year; that the season of 1872 may be considered a 
failure, so far as they are concerned. 


Much has’ been said from time to time respecting the 
benefits of seasickness. It has been recommended as 
a means of throwing off bilious attacks, but some- 
times the remedy is worse than the disease. Some 
physicians advise a sea-voyage of some duration to 
persons threatened with pulmonary disease. The nau- 
sea induced would excite the ““in, and the action of 
the skin would relieve the lungs. 


The extreme verge of Lookout Mountai., overlook- 
ing the Tennessee River, is selected by strangers visit- 
ing the spot as a favorable point to have their photo- 
graphs taken, there being a galiery situated near. 
Timid persons content themselves with a position 
ranging at from three or four feet from the edge of 
the precipice, which juts out above the trees several 
hundred feet below. A.young lady from Nashville, 


however, thought this too tame, and, with the assist- 
ance of the photographer and a fricnd, climbed over 
the verge, and stood on the projecting fragment of 
rock, only six inches square, within a few feet of the 
top of the bluff, and looked calmly down from the 
giddy height until her picture was taken. One jostle 
or misstep, and she would have gone down through 
the tree-tops and into the valley below. No other lady 
has ever attempted the [vat. 


One of the most entertaining little velumes we have 
read lately is Gladstone's “‘ Michael Faraday.” In a 
simple, unpretending way it tells the story of hie life, 
reviews his character and his methods of working, and 
points out to some extent the value of his discoveries. 
Faraday's enthusiastic love of study, his eagerness to 
investigate nature’s laws, and his perseverance, were 
grand elements in his success. He worked on the 
principle which he once thus expressed to a friend: 
“I don't like to be beaten by something that I have 
once tried to do.” He delighted to trace the myste- 
rious workiugs of nature, and the stranger the phe- 
nomena, the more hidden the law that controlled, so 
much the more enthusiasm did the philosopher ex- 
hibit in making those discoveries which have benefited 
mankind. 

“ Yet living face to face with these great laws, 
Great truths, great mysteries, all who saw him near 
Knew him for child-like, simple, free from flaws 
Of temper, full of love that casts out fear. 


“ Untired in snatty, of cheer serene, 
Not caring world’s wealth or good word to carn, 
Childhood's or manhood’s ear content to win, 
And still as glad to teach as meek to learn.” 


It is dangerous to live in a country that is too pro- 
lific—Santa Barbara, for example. Any place subject 
to a catastrophe like the following should be avoided 
as aresidence. A singular accident recently occurred 
at Santa Barbara, by which one Mr. Short nearly lost 
his life. As he was working on a eide hill on his place 
an immense water-melon, weighing eighty-six pounds, 
broke loose from the vine, and came thundering down 
the hill in his direction. He endeavored to escape 
from its track, but was prevented by becoming en- 
tangled in the vines. On came the melon with fearful 
velocity, and striking Mr. Short, threw him to the 
earth, and rolled over his prostrate body. By the most 
singular fortune he escaped with his life, and with 
only a severe injury to his legs. 


Fruit should never be gathered during damp weath- 
er, nor when a heavy dew is upon it in the early 
morning. It is poor policy to shake fruit from the 
tree: it will almost surely decay from the effect of 
bruising. Even the slightest abrasion of the skin is 
the sure forerunner of a dark spot, which will event- 
ually change into some kind of rot. If possible, each 
specimen should be taken singly from the tree and 
handled with the utmost care. Grapes should always 
be severed from the vine with strong scissors, and 
never twisted or broken off. If peaches are gathered 
before attaining full size, they will not have a fine 
flavor, but it is not necessary to delay picking them 
until they are very mellow. Scarcely any variety of 
the larger fruits color or ripen as well if left to perfect 
themselves on the tree, and this is especially true of 
pears. 

The circular of the Consumers’ Protective Associa- 
tion, of Boston, reveals the various processes of adulter- 
ation of milk. According to this, the milkman firet 
pours off all the cream, which he sells separately at a 
high price; then he dilutes the remainder by the addi- 
tion of.as mach water as it will bear. As decomposi- 
tion at ence commences when water is thus introduced, 
salt is added as a possible preventive. Burned sugar 
and other ingredients are used fo give color, sweetnesa, 
and consistency to this mixture, which is sold as 
“pure” milk. Doubtless there is much of this kind 
of businese carried on, but we have faith to believe 
that not all milk dealers are party to it. 


A Philadelphia physician, in giving some directions 
respecting the management of children with reference 
to cholera infantum, says that it is exeential to keep 
the child cool, and this may be best accomplished, by 
frequent bathing in water cooler than the atmosphere. 
Great care should also be taken not to overfeed chil- 
dren during warm weather, as the digestive organs ob- 
ject to being overworked then as much as the muscles. 
The milk used should be as fresh as possible, but when 
it must be kept a while it should be first boiled, then 
kept covered on ice. 


A traveler who bas been “ fleeced” while seeing the 
notable places about Paris, gives the following advice 
to tourists : 

ae wh London a good English luncheon-basket, 
which is both elegant and easy to carry, and fi)! it in 
the citien. Every one wants to see Fontainebleau, 
St. Ge n, St. Cloud, and other historical places, 
but no one cares to see them at a cost of from fifteen 
to twenty dollars a head. One dollar will fill your 
lunch-basket in Paris, and by taking an early train you 
can reach Fontainebleau in time to see the mest re- 
markable part of the forest before the palace is opened. 
Picnic in the woods—and there are lovely spots for it 
—visit the palace at 12, then go to the other side of 
the forest, and take the evening train back to the city. 
In this way every thing of note can be seen, and one 
returns without having the unpleasant sensation of 
being robbed. Moet Englishmen do this now, and it 
is for this reason that the * —— of the hotels’ have 
to be put upon Americans such stray French trav- 
elers as can be caught.” 


“You won't have any left if you give away so many,” 
we said to a little girl the other day, ~-ho had been 
lavish with her kisses. “‘ Yes, I shall,” she responded, 
quickly; “‘I have to pickle ever so muny now, so that 
they won't get stale. Will you have a pickled one?” 
We declined, but have pondered somewhat since on 
stale and pickled kisses. 


The following extract may be familiar to many of 
our readers, but it is worthy of being frequently pon- 
dered by all whu are required to mingle and exert 
themeelves in the active affairs of the world: 


“Talent is something, but tact is every thing. Tal- 
ent is serious, sober, ay and respectable ; tact is all 
oat, and more too. Jact is not a sixth sense, but it is 
the life of all the five. It is the open eye, the quick 
eat, the judging taste, the keen smell, and the lively 
tonch;: it is the interpreter of all riddles, the sur- 
mounter of all difficulties, the remover of all obsta- 
cles. It is useful in all places and at al) times; it is 
useful in solitude, for it shows a man his way info the 
world; it is useful in ees for it shows him his wa 
through the world. Talent is power—tact is skill; tal- 
ent is weight—tact is momentum; talent knows what 
to do—tact knows how to do it; talent makes a man 
respectable—tact will make him respected; talent is 
wealth—tact is ready money. For all the practical 
purposes of life tact carries the day against talent— 
ten to one.” 
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THE LOTUS FLOWER. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF HEIFE. 


Tue lotus flower shrinks coyly 
Before the day’s broad light; _ 
She hangs her head, and, dreaminy, 
Awaits the kindly night. R 


The moon, who is her lover, 
He wakes her tenderly ; 
And she unveils her loving 
And fair face to the sky. 


She blooms and glows and glimm :rs, 
And dumbly stares above ; h 
She pants and weeps and tremble:; - 
With the joy and pain of love. 
Joun 


A WOMAN'S VENGEANCE, 
JAMES PAYN, 


Author of “Won—Not Wooed,” “Carlyon Year,” 
‘One of the Family,” “‘A Beggar on H >ree- 
back,” “‘ Bred in the Bone,” etc., etc 
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CHAPTER XXXII 
AN OLD STORY RETOLD: 


In spite of Jack’s disclaimer, it was, in fact, 
chiefly owing to himself that that unloked-for 
meeting between Arthur and Jenny hid been 
brought about, although he had been ¢,bly sec- 
onded by Blanche. She had renewed atquaint- 
ance with Alice Renn, after long years of inter- 
& mission, in one ef their river expeditiGns, and 
had been surprised to find what a lad)-like as 
well as sensible girl she was. They ha/- known 
one another as children, when the diffe/:ence of 
social rank is not much marked ; but on ;ier later 
visits to Swansdale Blanche had naturvlly seen 


but little of the innkeeper’s daughter, a‘id what | 


she had heard (although it was notk ing but 
good) had not prepossessed her in he'r favor. 
Her pride had resented the notion of th¢ re being 
‘*any thing between Arthur and a girl: im Jen- 
ny’s position ;” and even when her coutjin went 
abroad she did not forgive the innocet,t object 
of his attachment. Of late she had ten still 
more prejudiced against her, for it had reached 
her ears that she had been the principal zause of 
quarrel between Fielen and Arthur. It ‘vas true 
that Jack himself defended Jenny in thé matter, 
but the advocacy of a husband in such. cases is 
not always advantageous for the objec! of his 
vindication,,and Blanche had come ‘iown to 
Swansdale Jenny's foe. ‘That the edg® of her 
wrath had been in the first place turned away 
was owing to Mr. Glyddon, of whom sie had a 
high opinion, and whose unstinted prai‘e of the 
girl awoke in her no suspicion of his.own re- 
gard for the village beauty : what was t nbecom- 
ing in the squire would have seemed t her ab- 
sulutely disreputable in the rector, anc her re- 
spect for the cloth precluded any such dea. 

In sober fact, however, Mr. Glyddo\’s enco- 
miuins upon Jenny were quite independ ‘nt of his 
affection for her. The knowledge of thi: part she 
had played with respect to the late Mrs. ‘T'yndall, 
and the silence she continued to keep ‘concern- 
ing the latter’s behavior to her, even now when 
Helen was no more, filled the rector wish admi- 
ration; so that -on the very point gn which 
Blanche interrogated him—namely, as to the re- 
Jations between Jenny and Helen—he sj,oke with 
such an enthusiasm of the former’s conduct as 
carried conviction with it. Blanche ot only 
acknowledged to herself that she had bewn wrong 
in attributing blame to the lock-keeper’s daugh- 
ter, but sought an early opportunity—w!?ich Jack 
was eager enough to offer—to make reparation 
to her by graciously renewing their old acquaint- 
ance; and once brought face to face with one 
another, the two young women were jnuch too 
sensible not to acknowledge each othet’s merits. 
The surprise, however, at finding her former 
playmate what she was, was, of cours, on the 
side of Blanche. ‘There was nothing unexpect- 
ed in the grace and elegance of Mrs. Adair, nor, 
to Jenny, who was, of course, unacquainted with 
the failings of fashionable society, even ia her nat- 
uralness and geniality ; but to Blanchg the oth- 
er seemed a marvel. That she was beavtiful, and 
delicately so, was nature’s dving ; tha; she was 
well informed upon subjects not genera:ly within 
a woman’s grasp, as well as upon ord) ary top- 
ics, was doubtless due to her own diligynce; but 
that one who had passed her girlhood ;:t an inn, 
and who was now in a hardly less elevi:ting, and 
even a more humble condition of life, sliould pos- 
sess that ease of manner, joined with the most 
perfect propriety, which distinguished Jenny, was 
little short of a miracle. The drawbacii. of a par- 
ent like old Jacob did not strike Blanc/e so for- 
cibly, because her own father had bees himself 
what Mr. Paul Jones would, have terined ‘‘ no 
sweetmeat ;” but there was enough, And more 
than enough, in Jenny’s superiority ty the cir- 
cumstances in which she was placed: to excite 
her warmest admiration. 

‘*Whenever I look upon that /irl,” said 
Blanche, when with her husband and /Mr. Glyd- 
don, *‘ I can’t help thinking of that line, ‘ And 
beauty born of murmuring sound shal!’ pass into 
her face.’” 

‘* Perhaps it’s the lasher that does it,” observed 
Jack, to whom the poetic description Was a little 
obscure. 

‘* Nay, it ts the lasher,” exclaimed ‘he rector, 
vehemently, carried away for the moment by the 
recollections, evoked by that word, of Jeany’s mag- 
nanimity and goodness, which did indeed make 
her fairer in his eyes; ‘*‘ that is, I meart,” he add- 
ed, in some confusion, *‘ the sweet siunds and 
fair sights which have always surrounded her 
from her birth have doubtless had no inconsid- 
erable share in making her what she {3.” 


*¢ And yet I have known young ladies who live 
by the river-side,” said Jack, ‘‘at Wapping and 
Greenwich, for instance—” 

‘* You ought not to have known them, Sir,” 
broke in Blanche, attacking him vigorously with 
her parasol, 

‘** Strike, but hear!” exclaimed the victim. 
** If you will but hear me out, you will see that 
you have no reason for this violence. I was go- 
ing to say that in their case I did not remark 
that ‘ beauty born of murmuring sound’ did pass 
into their face.” 

** My husband has no poetry in his soul,” ex- 
plained Blanche, in apology, to the rector. ‘* He 
thinks Alice Renn is just good-looking, and that’s 
all ” 


The fact was, that sagacious Jack had received 


his wife’s commendations of Jenny's beauty and 


merits with studied coolness. He had found out 
his previous mistake in defending her against 
Blanche’s insinuations, and had now nothing to 
say for her beyond a few words of tepid praise ; 
but he gave her every opportunity that lay in his 
power of making her own way into his wife's 
graces ; and she had completely captivated 
her. Many an afternoon did the two young 
women spend with one another, sketch-book in 
hand, under the lime-tree ; and once Blanche had 
said, though not without some misgiving on the 
other’s account, ** Won’t you come back in the 
boat, Jenny, and dine with us at the. Welcome f” 
And Jenny, without a trace of embarrassment, 
had gladly accepted the invitation. ‘‘I should 
like it of all things,” said she; *‘I have not been 
in the old place for years.” 
It was after that dinner that Blanche had ob- 
served to her husband: ‘* Upon my word, my 


dear, I no longer wonder at Arthur's old ten- ; 


dresse for that charming girl. Whatever may 
have been her bringing up, she is every inch a 
lady : if one met her in a London drawing-room, 
I am much mistaken if one would not pick her 
out as the most thoroughly self- and 
well-mannered—” 

** My darling, you can’t expect me to say that,” 
interrupted Jack, judiciously. 

‘*No; but seriously, dear, don’t you think so ?” 

‘* She is quite a lady, no doubt, in mind,” ob- 
served the designing one, with just sufficient of 
detraction in his tone to insure a reply from the 

fense. 

‘* Well, but, after all, that is the chief thing,” 
said Blanche. ‘* And really, now poor dear 
Helen is dead and gone, don’t you think Arthur 
might do worse, if he really feels a warm regard 
for Jenny, and taking into consideration, of 
course, the dreadful state in which he is in—” 

‘** Bat think of old Jacob, andthe inn, and the 
lock,” put in Jack. 

** Well, of course, all that is bad; but it’s a 
question of life or death almost to Arthur; and 
if he could be rescued from his solitude and mel- 
ancholy by such a step, I do honestly think that 
a marriage with Jenny would be the best thing 
for him.” 

** Perhaps so,” said Jack. ‘‘ Indeed, my dear, 
I am pretty sure you arg right; but, unfortu- 
nately, there is no getting him over to En- 
gland.” 

** That’s true,” said Blanche, the match-mak- 
ing instincts that belong more or less to every 
newly married woman now thoroughly aroused ; 
** but couldn’t we take Jenny abroad with us in 
the autumn, and throw them together ?” 

As this was precisely the plan which Jack 
had been leading up to. from the very first, and 
the germ of which had caused him to suggest 
their trip to Swansdale, he began, after true 
Machiavelian fashion, to manufacture little ob- 
stacles to the idea, for his wife to dispose of, un- 
til she was thoronghly set upon carrying it out. 
In the mean time, however, as we know, circum- 
stances had brought Arthur home, and an op- 
portunity thus offered itself of carrying their 
scheme at once into operation. It was necesSary, 
indeed, to precipitate proceedings, since, while 
Uncle Magus lay dead, it would not have been 
decent to talk of marriage, and now that he was 
buried, it was Arthur’s fixed intention to leave 
England, probably forever, in a few hours. But 
the very urgency of the case put Blanche upon 
her mettle, and so cunningly did she contrive 
matters that Jenny was sitting in the parlor at 
the Welcome, not, indeed, without a thought of 
Arthar, for her heart was heavy within her at the 


news she had heard of his altered looks and pro- 


posed exile, but without the faintest expectation 
of seeing him, when a step that she would have 
known among a thousand startled her from her 
sad reflections, and made her true heart bound 
within her. 

** Arthur!” cried she, at the sight of him, and 
a plaintive wail like the note of an olian harp 
welled from her lips. 

“* Jenny!” whispered he, astonishment and 
delight overmastering him. ‘* Dear Jenny, can 
this be true ?” 

The poor fellow had thought himself doomed 
never to see a happy moment again, and was 
half afraid that he was dreaming. | 

The suddenness and marvel of their meeting 
brought that about at once which it might have 
taken weeks of consideration and probation to 
have accomplished. These two did not do much 
credit to the good cheer of the Welcome, but, 
sitting on opposite sides of the little table, feast- 
ed on one another with their eyes ; they did not 
speak much, but they had to endure some good- 
natured raillery from their hostess ; for Blanche 
was in the highest spirits at the success which 
had crowned her stratagem; and it was easy to 
see by the twinkle in Jack’s eyes that he did not 
disapprove of her sallies. 

‘*T suppose we shall not see you again, Cousin 
Arthur, after to-night ?” said she, without a dim- 
ple about her mouth, and with the concentrated 
gravity of the bench of bishops. 

** Not see me! Why.not?” asked Arthur, in 
astonishment, for he felt a new man: the ideas 


that he had so seriously entertained a few hours 
ago had vanished, or, rather, were exchanged for 
another set ‘entirely different. ‘Of course you 
will see us to-morrow.” (He had even already 
put himself in the plural.) 

**I thought you meant to go to Liverpool to- 
morrow,” said Blanche, demurely, ‘‘ and start 
from thence to some tropical region.” 

** Jack,” said Arthur, appealingly, “I throw 
myself on your protection.” — 

** My dear fellow,” replied Jack, ‘‘I wish I 
had it to offer you; but I dare not say my soul 
is my own.” 

ey were all happy enough to take pleasure 
in the simplest mirth; but the most agreeable 
spectacle which the evening afforded was the 
matronly patronage which Blanche, a six months’ 
wife, suddenly began to bestow upon Jenny in her 
new position ; the advice she gave her to the end 
that she might in future control and subjugate 
Arthar, and the many wise reflections she let fall 
concerning the Art and Practice of Married Life. 
These didactic remarks suffered: nothing in their 
general effect from the retirement of the ladies, 
for, since it was clearly out of the question to 
separate Arthur from Jenny, and also would 
have been a little too marked and significant to 
leave them alone together, the party did not dis- 
unite until it was time to break up. Then, 
** Would you mind seeing Jenny home, Arthur ?” 
asked the hostess, with mischievous demureness ; 
“* because, if 80, we can easily send somebod 
from the inn.” But Arthur did not “‘ mind ;” 
and under the still moonlight the resoldered 
pair set out along the well-remembered path, and 
renewed after that long desuetude their olden 
talk. They stopped at starting beneath the very 
tree under which they had parted seven years 
ago, and kissed again ; every field recalled some 
fond recollection of those by-gone days, once more 
so strangely renovated ; and all the way the river 
sang beside them its old song. Their talk was 
of the past alone; their very kisses smacked of 
the halcyon days of youth and of first love. Of 
the intervening time--of Arthur's exile and his 
marriage, and of those last twelve months of 
widowerhood—not a word was said ; but the re- 
membrance of it all was deep within them both, 


and bore this fruit of purpose, that there was to | 


be no more delay. They had been parted long 
enough, they had suffered (no matter through 
whose error) long enough, and such separation 
and sorrow were tobe nomore. Arthur pressed, 
for their immediate union; and though Jenn 
pleaded the nearness of his uncle Magus’s death 
as demanding a few months’ postponement of their 
wedding, six weeks was the longest limit his pa- 


tience would endure. 


It is a beautiful provision of nature that coun- 
try neighborhoods are supplied torily 
with news by rumor with at least as great rapid- 
ity as the electric wire can furnish it to the town ; 
and by breakfast-time next morning it was some- 
how patent to all Swansdale that the young wid- 
ower at the Hall was engaged to Jenny Wren. 
Such advantage, indeed, has the tongue over the 
telegraph that some circumstances were even enu- 
merated in connection with the event that were 
absolutely unknown to the parties themselves. 
For example, the squire had meant to marry 
Jenny from the moment of his late wife's death, 
and had come down to Swansdale to propose to 
her immediately that that year and day had ex- 
pired which custom has assigned as the period 
of marital inconsolability: again, the squire had 
resolved not to marry Jenny, and, fearful of her 
influence over him, had avoided Swansdale until 
his uncle’s death had compelled his presence 
there, when he had at once fallen a victim to her, 
and so fulfilled his own foreboding: again, it 
was Uncle Magus’s dying words which had 
brought about this happy issue, for, seeing how 
solitary and wretched Arthur was, he had be- 
sought him to wed his first love as a remedy for 
regret for his second: and again, it was only for 
Uncle Magus’s death that Arthar had waited even 
the very moderate time he had, since, while he 
was alive, he had hesitated to bring that relative’s 
gray hairs with sorrow to the grave by the com- 
mission of such a mésalliance. 

The second marriage of the young squire of 
Swansdale afforded, in fact, a topic of conversa- 
“tion for the whole interval between the first ru- 
mor of it and the ceremony itself, not only to 
Swansdale, but to the entire country-side. “Phe 
county, disapproved, of course—there is no 
crime, except, perhaps, rick-burning, which “‘ the 
county” does disapprove of so much us of a més- 
alliance—but it was intensely interested, never- 
theless. Ancient justices of the peace, who had 


not had oar in hand for twenty years, took to | 


boating again in order that they might have an 
excuse for visiting Swansdale ther. and seeing 
the new toast of the Thames—in which, howev- 
er, they were doomed to disappointment, for the 
Adairs had taken Jenny back with them to town, 
whither Arthar had followed her. Blanche would 
have fought the battle for her with “‘ the county” 
tooth and nail, but “‘ the county” was not to 
fought. If such and such were Mrs. Adair’s 
views upen the matter, it begged to differ from 
them ; that was all it had to say—with the ex- 
ception of the expression of its thanks to Provi- | 
dence that it did so differ. In its own drawing- 
rooms, and in its own circles, conven- 
tion had not two opinions on this discreditable 
affair. In them Arthur dall was charged 
with many a high crime and misdemeanor, sach 
as “setting open flood-gates,” 80- 
cial barriers,” ‘‘ flying in the face of public opin- 
ion,” and was finally pronounced to have “lost 
the respect of all persons whose respect was worth 
having,” and to have ‘‘done for himself irre- 
mediably.” 

Blissfully unconscious of having committed 
these atrocities, or andaciously defiant of the pun- 
ishment they had entailed upon him, Arthur con- 
tinued to prosecute his addresses with ardor, for 
which every opportanity was afforded him. Per- 


haps the opposition that had been offered to her 
own engagement madeé her more favorable than 
it otherwise would have been, but certainly nev- 
er had love-match a stancher advocate than was 
found in Blanche Adair. She even undertook 
the colossal task of reconciling her mother to the 
mésalliance, though, it must be owned, not with 
great success. G and wise as Mrs. Ralph 
‘Tyndall was, she had her own traditions, aud 
clung to them. 

** Arthur was old enough,” she allowed, how- 
ever, “to know his own mind, and she had no 
intention of remonstrating with him; and as for 
Alice Renn, she herself had always liked her, 
though it was true she had never contemplated 
her as a family connection.” 

This was not very promising, but Blanche was 
content with it, because her mother expressed 
herself willing to see Jenny; and to see her, as 
her new friend believed, was to be conquered by 
her. And indeed this came about, though not 
quite in the manner that Blanche had anticipa- 
ted. Jenny did not *‘ Jay herself out” to concil- 
iate Mrs. Ralph quite so much as was expected 
of her: she showed gratitude and respect, but 
made no solicitation of patronage. Moreover, 
on certain matters of private judgment—small 
enough of themselves, but things on which wom- 
en are prone to be impatient of contradiction, 
and especially by their juniors—she held her 
own, modestly but resolutely, against Mrs. 
Ralph, and thereby won her heart. 

**I must allow that your friend Jenny has 
both principle and character,” was that lady's 
frank admission ; and having thus gained a place 
in her respect, Jenny was not long in securing 
one in her affections. But the most remarkable 
feat that this young woman accomplished was 
the winning over Mrs. Somers, in whom, as was 
to be expected, she found at first her most stren- 
uous adversary. She had even refused to meet 
Jenny, and when she did come across her, by 
sheer accident, under Mrs. Tyndall's roof, had 
behaved to her with great scorn and cruelty. It 
was only natural that she should have regarded 
with disfavor the girl who had so soon been chosen 
the successor of her dead daughter, but she had 
no right to treat her (as I am afraid she called 
her) as *‘ the dirt under her feet.” The manners 
of excellent Mrs. Somers, in fact, so far from 
having the repose that stamps the caste of Vere 
de Vere on that occasion, were so coarse and 
violent as to shock all beholders; and Jenny, 


| who was certainly neither deficient in courage nor 


self-respect, had uttered no word of rejoinder. 
Her beautiful face had grown somewhat paler, 
and her lip had trembled a little, but not with 
rage; her eyes had not emitted one spark of in- 
dignation against her antagonist, for whom, in- 
deed, she felt nothing but pity; and she never 
told Arthur one word of what had happened. 

The fruit of this was borne some days aft- 
erward in a letter of apology from Mrs. Somers 
herself. ‘‘ I ought to have known better, Miss 
Alice,” it said. ** You are not to blame for lov- 
ing Arthur, and my conduct was shameful. I 
scarcely know what I did sav, for my blood was 
up (thinking of my poor dead darling), but I dare 
say it was very bad. Since Blanche tells me you 
behaved like an angel, I conclude, indeed, that I 
must have behaved like the other thing. She 
says that she is sure, however, that you will for- 
giveme. One thing, pray, believe—that if I was 
in a = I didn't give myself airs. As to 
your being an innkeeper’s daughter (of which 
they make so much), I think nothing of that; 
my own husband, though no publican, dealt in 
hops himself, which is something like it......May 
you be happy, young woman, and make Arthur 
80, is my earnest wish.” As to the rest of Lon- 
don society, it was of small consequence to 
Jenny whether she pleased or not, yet, for Ar- 
thur’s sake, she strove to please, and succeeded. 
The town often welcomes what the country re- © 
jects, and vice versa; to the former, freshness, 
beauty, originality, are always welcome; and 
even when it was whispered that Miss Alice 
Renn had emerged from a lock on the Thames, 
it only gave a piquancy to her charms, and 
earned for her the title of the Thames Lily and 
the Fresh-water Aphrocite. 

On many accounts, indeed, Arthur would have 
preferred his marriage to have occurred in Lon- 
don; but there would have’seemed a cowardice — 
in such a proceeding, from which he shrank 
ashamed, and in due time it accordingly took 
place at Swansdale. 

Mrs. Ralph and the Adairs came down to it, 
but very few of the neighboring families were pres- 
ent, and what was thought a still worse sign, Mr. 
Glyddon did not perform the ceremony. Only 
one or two persons were aware of the real reason 
which prevented his doing so, and his absence 
was absurdly enough set down to his disapproval 
of the event on social grounds. Popular as both 
bride and bridegroom had severally been in the 
village, their marriage was not regarded with fa- 
vor: even there, Jenny’s elevation was quite as 
much resented by those of her own class as by 
her superiors, while the sentiment of Hamlet was 
indulged in with respect to the haste with which 
her bridal had followed the funeral of her pred- 
ecessor. The frown of “‘the county” she had 
borne with great philosophy, for the county had 
never smiled upon her; bat this disapproval of 
her old friends touched her nearly; nor did she 
derive any satisfaction from the line of defense 
which old Jacob always ad for her (but 

after the amonti ), that for 
his daughter Jenny, she might have looked a 
deal higher had she chosen, and married a lord” 
(from Eton) years ago.” 

However, these little drawbacks were as noth- 
ing in comparison with the bliss she felt in Ar- 
thur’s love; and never did a happier or more 
lovely bride reply, ‘‘I will,” to the parson’s 
‘* Wilt thou ?” than Jenny Wren on the day 
she wedded Arthur Tyndall. The compensation 
had come to her at last for those long years of 
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Patience and Disappointment, and surely, surel 
there was no disaster in Fate’s store, save deat 
itself, that cou/d shadow those bright days to be! 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
TOO MUCH HAPPINESS. 


Artuor had left it to Jenny to select the spot 
in which they should pass their honey-moon, pre- 
mising only (for fear, perhaps, that she might 
have hit upon the Lakes, where one does not, as 
a rule, spend honey-moons two years running) 
that it should be somewhere abroad; and she 
had chosen Brussels. It was curious to see how 

: stonished, nay, petrified with alarm, he had 
! 0ked when she made that choice. 

‘**Good Heavens! Why Brussels, Jenny?” 

**For no reason, dearest Arthur, save that 
which my own vanity suggested: I knew you 
had been ill and wretched there, alone, and I 
fiattered myself that you would now feel differ- 
eutly, and perhaps ascribe the change to me.’ 

Of course this explanation was eminently sat- 
isfactory; and as Jenny added that she was but 
an ignoramus, to whom every thing on the Con- 
tinent would have the charm of novelty, Arthur 
proposed Italy. So to Florence, Rome, and Na- 
ples they journeyed, and a very happy time it 
was to both of them. To Jenny it was a new 
world of beauty, for she had never seen any oth- 
er landscapes save those homely English river 
ones (which, after all, however, have no rivals), 
made up of wood and water and hanging banks, 
while the wonders of art were almost as new to 
her. She enjoyed the immense advantage of 
seeing these last with a companion who critical- 
ly knew nothing about them; who did not rave 
about this, that, and the other, until she was 
afraid to have an opinion of her own, nor chatter 
the art shibboleth in her ears till the beauties 
faded out of the canvas. She did not say much 
herself, but what she did say contrasted very viv- 
idly with those second-hand notes of admiration 
he had heard other young ladies utter in similar 
circumstances, and gave him even a higher opin- 
ion of her good sense and taste than he had en- 
tertained before: only, with one other, he al- 
ways loyally forbore to put her in comparison, 
and of her Jenny, on her part, never spoke. 
She would have liked to have spoken of her ; and 
certainly would have taken care to do so only 
with tenderness and respect; but it was not for 
her to break the silence which Arthar so rigidly 
maintained upon that subject. He never once 
mentioned Helen's name, or in the most distant 
manner alluded to her, and this Jenny pat down 
to an oversensitiveness with respect to herself: 
he had once discarded her for Helen, and per- 
haps he imagined that this was a source of bit- 
terness to her; and she would have liked to have 
had the opportunity of telling him that this was 
no longer so; that she had never wondered, even 
when she felt most forlorn, that a beautiful and 
accomplished young woman, such as Helen, who 
had evidently also loved him tenderly, should, 
after so long an absence, have erased the mem- 
ory of her own girlish charms, and that now, at 
all events, every feeling of humiliation was for- 
gotten in the great happiness he had bestowed 
upon her. 

Jenny wus intensely happy ; and Arthur, too, 
seemed to have become quite another man. She 
was often asked, by chance companions of her own 
sex, how it was that her husband looked so old 
and yet so young; 80 gray and care-worn in the 
face, and yet so eye-bright and conspicuously 
happy. 

sf was through an illness that he had at 
Brussels,” was her reply to all such questions ; 
but about that illness she knew little more than 
they, nothing, in fact, save what Blanche had 
told her; for Arthur had never opened his lips 
concerning it, and her delicate instinct warned her 
that there was some reason for his silence ; per- 
haps the time he had spent there had been too 
immediately connected with Helen's death to 
permit allusion to it. Notwithstanding the dog- 
ma that husbands should have no secrets from 
their wives, complete confidence is hardly to be 
expected by the young woman who weds a wid- 
ower, and Jenny was much too sensible to be 
exacting. She was a perfect Griselda, indeed, 
in this respect, and the very antipodes of Helen : 
some people may say that that only became her, 
considering the position from which her Jord and 
muster had raised her—and certainly, in a sense, 
it did become her; but if such concession be the 
usual co uence of ing beneath one, men 
would surely never be so foolish as to wed in their 
own sphere. Moreover, as to money, although, 
it is true, Helen had been an heiress, Jenny, for 
her part, thanks to old Jacob's frugality, was by 
no means portionless, and, indeed, had brought 
quite as much to Arthur as he himself. 
As one example among many in the difference 
between her and her predecessor with respect to 
the possession of ‘‘a will of their own,” we may 
instance this—that when, after a few weeks of 
unclouded sunshine both within and without, 
Arthur hinted at their return to Swansdale, Jen- 
ny at once acceded to it. The idea could scarce- 
ly have been very welcome to her. Abroad she 
had been every where admired and caressed, 
while at home she had only to expect—at all 
events until time should wear away the preju- 
dices of her neighbors—cold looks, cold shoul- 
ders, and unjust suspicions. Still Swansdale was 
to be her home, and, above all, Arthar's home, 
and she did not ask for aday'sdelay. It would 
have seemed to her as unjustifiable to do so as 
for a pablic school-boy, whose vacation is over, 
to demand another week of holiday without any 
reasonable excuse—such as an increase of the 

royal family. . 

The Tyndalls, therefore, returned to Swans- 
dale. It was fortunate that the. difference of 
their reception, as compared with that which 
they had accorded Arthur and his first wife, did 


not, of course, strike Jenny. No bells were rung; 
no rector met them at the station; no triumph- 
al arch was raised fur them to pass beneath it. 
The school, however, had assembled at the gates, 
as on the last occasion, but of their own accord 
and out of love for their old teacher, and gave 
Jenny a welcome that brought happy tears into 
hereyes. ‘The servants, too, now not so numer- 
ous as of yore, lined the hall as they entered, to 
do honor to theirnew mistress ; but Mrs. Glyn’s 
manner was even stiffer than her silk gown. She 
could not forget that, long ago as it was, there 
had been a time when Miss Alice Renn had been 
content to take a cup of tea with her in the house- 
keeper’s room, and had not dreamed of aspiring 
to the drawing-room ; while the butler was filled 
with dread imaginings of the day when he should 
have to ‘‘ demean hisself’’ by waiting on old Ja- 
cob at his son-in-law’s table, and helping him to 


sherry. 

« There'll be deuced little left of our fine West 
India Brown,” was his dark foreboding, ‘* if that 
old lushington gets the run of our cellar.” 

This apprehension, however, was, as it mend 
out, quite groundless; for, in the first place, 
West India Brown was an article always stig- 
matized by the adorer of amontillado as ‘‘ trea- 
cly stuff ;” and, in the second, Jacob Renn was 
much too *‘ in dent,” after his own fashion, 
**to come any where where he might not be wel- 
come; though (mind you!), for the matter of 
that, he had been in company in his time with 
the best in the land, and knew how to behave 
himself (thank Heaven!), whether it was to a 
dook or a dustman. If his gal wanted to see 
her old father, she might come down as often as 
she pleased to the lock, and, for the matter of 
that, the squire with her—why not ?—and take 
a dish of tea.” And this judicious compromise 
was, in fact, effected. Matters generally settled 
down mach better than might have been expect- 
ed; and every day saw the waves of opposition 
growing smoother and smoother, for in quiet, 
conciliating Mrs. Tyndall they had nothing to 
break against. Her only real trouble, in short, 
was that the rector could not be persuaded to vis- 
it at the Hall: it was painful enough to him, 
poor fellow, to have to look upon her and Arthur 
in their pew on Sunday from the too command- 
ing elevation of his pulpit. But during their 
absence he bad done them the good turn to 
thoroaghly disabuse the mind of ‘‘ the county” 
as to the reason for his holding aloof from them. 
Some feeble female at a dinner-party had ven- 
tured to congratulate Mr.Glyddon upon the stand 
he had made against ‘‘ unequal matches” —mean- 
ing the tacit opposition he was supposed to have 
afforded to Jenny's marriage by deputing its soul- 
emnization to another—and his reply had aston- 
ished the company not a little. 

** Whoever had married Miss Alice Renn,” said 
he—‘‘ and I speak of all men without exception 
with whom I have ever been acquainted—must 
needs, in so doing, have made an unequal match, 
for none are worthy of her.” 

** Well, upon my word!” ejaculated the feeble 
female. “You do astonish me.” 

‘* Nevertheless, madam,” returned the rector, 
‘*T assure you, upon my word of honor, that 
what I have said is true, 

These words, which circulated from diuner- 
table to dinner-table, were by no means with- 
out their influence, for Mr. Glyddon was known 
not to be one to *‘ say things” with a mere view 
to astonish, and the effect was seen in many ‘‘a 
call” at Swansdale Hall, which, though it may 
have had curiosity for its motive in the first in- 
stance, bore social fruit: those who came 
as critics returned: again and again in a much 
more kindly spirit; and one or two of the more 
sagacious even confessed to themselves that, so 
far from being what they had expected to find 
her, the second Mrs. Tyndall was ‘‘ perfectly 
charming.” At all events they professed them- 
selves to be Jenny's friends, and though she did 
not need them for herself—for she was one of 
those women who are never idle, or find time 
heavy on their hands for want of such companion- 
ship—she welcomed them gladly for her husband's 
sake. It was a satisfaction to her to think, not 
that he need no longer be ashamed of his wife 
as one ‘‘sent to Coventry” by her neighbors (for 
that she knew he could never be), but that other 
people could no longer attribute to him such a 
feeling. Nay, Jenny Wren was but a woman 
after all (though none the less charming for that 
restriction), and it doubtless gratified her, when 
she went out to dine with her great neighbors, to 
know that she came beyond (or perhaps disap- 
pointed) their expectations of her. It had been 

at first that she would have a difficulty 

in restraining her knife from visiting her mouth, 
and in extending her conversation beyond the 
topic of the coal traffic on the Thames; and yet 
not six months had elapsed before this ‘‘ young 
” had advanced to such social preferment 

that Lady Trottermout, the member's wife, had 
graciously pronounced her ‘‘quite an acquisi- 


all this, however, was but a very small item 
in the great sum of Jenny's happiness. Every 
day seemed to draw her husband nearer to her 
heart and her to his; while supremely content 
as she felt in her present lot, the future had now 
in store for her even a still greater bliss—the gift 


of 
my darling,” whispered she to Arthar, 
— she first told him of it, ‘‘I feel so very, 


ery happy that it gives me fear. The day of 
my life seems almost too br t to keep its blue.” 
** Nay,” returned he, wi ** this 


is only the compensation which is owed you for 
long years of patient sorrow and (alas!) ill treat- 
ment; you will be happier and happier every 
day, believe me, till the time comes—and may 
it be long distant, is my selfish prayer—for you 
to become an angel; so happy that the change 
at last from earth to heaven will not be notice- 
able: nay, it seems to me that it will be no 


change at all, darling, since in my eyes you are 
an angel already.” 

It was very pleasant to her to hear him use 
such loving hyperboles, and still more pleasant 
to see him so hopeful and happy, who but six 
months before had seemed to have neither hope 
nor happiness within him, for to what could that 
change be owing save to their mutual love! He 
was going out to shoot that day over a neighbor's 
preserves ; and while left alone at home she re- 
peated over and over again to herself those tender 
words, and called up the bright look with which 
they had been accompanied, to gild his absence. 
It was a dull November day, with occasional 
showers of sleet, and, as she was not likely to be 
troubled with visitors, she resolved to give it 
up to ** setting things to rights” in her little 
boudoir. This room was full of knickknacks, 
which (such things not being much in her line) 
she had never thoroughly investigated and ex- 
plored, though to some women it would have 
been a great delight to do so. Her predecessor, 
for example, *‘ doted” on inlaid cabinets, old 
china, and Indian rarities in ivory and sandal- 
wood, and had surrounded herself with them in 
her bower. ‘The knowledge that they had been 
Helen’s might perhaps have given Jenny even 
less of interest in them than she would have oth- 
erwise felt; but if so, she was unaware of any 
such feeling, it was with no other sensation than 
that of a somewhat feeble curiosity that she pro- 

to examine these treasures. 

A Japanese cabinet, as being the most consid- 
erable object in the room, first engaged her at- 
tention. It was in construction simple enough, 
and, indeed, almost the fac-simile of that in Ar- 
thur's smoking-room, except that where his books 
stood there were here pigeon-holes, and that 
what were pigeon-holes in his cabinet were here 
little painted drawers, each with a tag of silver 
by which to pull it out. Both articles of furni- 
ture served the purposes of a desk, and the late 
Mrs. Tyndall bad habitually made use of this one 
for her somewhat dainty letter-writing. House- 
keeping and accounts she had left entirely to 
Mrs. Glyn, but what correspondence she had 
carried on ith old school friends, breathing eter- 
nal attachment, or with her more recent ac- 
quaintances in the neighborhood, ‘‘ requesting 
the favor of,” etc., etc., or ‘* accepting with pleas- 
ure,” etc., etc., had been transacted here, with 
little people in ebony and silver disporting them- 
selves on every drawer above her, and express- 
ing by inappropriate acrobatic action their sym- 
pathy with the difficulties of composition. Jen- 
ny was not aware of this, and it gave her a mo- 
mentary feeling of discomfort upon opening the 
desk to find the blotting-book lying before her 
just as it had been left there two years ago— 
with Helen Tyndall in reverse imprinted on it 
—probably from the last note which her prede- 
cessor had ever penned. With that exception, 
every thing wore the appearance of having been 
looked to and set in order much more recently. 
Every scrap of note-paper, for instance, which 
had borne the dead woman’s monogram had been 
carefully removed, aud it was with the assurance 
that she would come upon no private record 
likely to give pain to herself or others that Jenny 
continued her investigations. Great was her sur- 
prise, then, to find in the first long drawer— 
the one most likely to be opened by any one who 
used the desk, and the one most certain not to 
be passed over by the person, whoever it was, 
that had set the cabinet in order—a large envel- 
ope with this address: Yo be opened by the jirst 
person who shall chance to find tt ufter my death. 
(signed) Helen Tyndall. 


—_ 


THE NEW ARMY UNIFORMS. 


WE give on page 740 an illustration showing 
the new uniform to be worn by the army after 
the Ist of December next. All officers are to 
wear a double-breasted frock-coat of a dark blue 
cloth, the skirt to extend from one-half to three- 
fourths the distance from the hip joint to the 
bend of the knee. For a general there will be 
two rows of buttons on the breast, twelve in each 
row, placed by fours, the distance between each 
row five and one-half inches at top and three 
and one-half inches at bottom; stand up collar, 
not less than one nor more than two inches in 
height; cuffs three inches deep, to go around 
the sleeves parallel with the lower edge, and 
with three small buttons at the under seam ; 
pockets in the folds of the skirts, with two but- 
tons at the cbip and one at the lower end of each 
side edge ;*collar and cuffs to be of dark blue 
velvet ; lining of the coat, black. 

For a lieutenant-geveral, major-general, and 
brigadier-general the coat is the same as the 
general's, except in respect to buttons, the num- 
ber being respectively ten, nine, and eight, ar- 
ranged by threes and twos. 

The coat for a colonel, lieutenant-colonel, and 
major is the same as for a general, except that 
there are nine buttons in each row on the breast, 
placed at equal distances; collar and cuffs of 
the same color and material as the coat. The 
upper half of each cuff is ornamented with three 
double stripes of gold braid running the length 
of the cuff, pointed at their upper ends, and with 
a small button above the point of each stripe. 

For a captain, first lieutenant, second lieuten- 
ant, and additional second lieutenant the coat is 
the same as for a colonel, except that there are 
seven buttons in each row on the breast, and 
two stripes on the cuffs. 

The undress uniform for officers, for fatigues, 
marches, squad and company drills, and other 
drills when authorized by the commanding of- 
ficer, and for ordinary wear, is a sack coat of 
dark blue cloth or serge; falling collar; single- 
breasted, with five buttons in front, same as those 
worn on the dress coat; with black braid extend- 


ing from each button and button-hole back six | 


inches, and terminating in ** herring-bone” loops. 


The insignia of the highest brevet rank held 
by the officer will be embroidered on each side 
the collar of the dress and undress coat, com- 
mencing one inch from the opening in front. 

‘The uniform for enlisted men is as follows: 

For infantry: single-breasted dark blue basque, 
piped with sky - blue; number of regiment or 
badge of corps in vellow metal in middle of sky- 
blue facing of collar on each side; skirt of coat 
on each side of opening bebind to be faced with 
sky-blue cloth, ornamented with four buttons; 
shoulder-straps of cloth the color of the facings 
let into the shoulder seam, and to button over 
the shoulder-belts at the collar seam with one 
button. Shoulder-straps for ‘engineer soldiers, 
scarlet, piped with white. 

For enlisted men of artillery, engineers, and 
ordnance: same as for infantry, except that the 
facing shall be scarlet for artillery, scarlet and 
white for engineers, and crimson for ordnance. 

For cavalry and light artillery: same as for 
infantry, excepting that it is shorter in the skirt, 
and the facing upon the skirt put on differently ; 
facings for cavalry, vellow ; and for light artillery, 
red 


Our illustrations are made from patterns fur- 
nished by Messrs. ScnuyLeR, & Gra- 
HAM, of this city, by whom the new uniforms are 
manufactured. 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


A worstuy deacon in a town somewhere or other 
gave notice at a paras the other night of a 
church-meeting that was to be held immediately after, 
and unconsciously added, “ There is no objection to 
the female brethren remaining.” Thie reminds use of 
a aap tee = who told in his sermon last Sunday of a 
very affecting scene, where “‘ there wasn't a dry tear in 
the house,” 


When is it right to take any one in 7—When it rains. 


Pen-makers are a bad lot. They make people steel 
pens, and then they say eaey do write. 


gy. I am a lover rejected. Pray what shall I do? 

= I ‘shuffle this mortal,” like some lovyers true? 
Ub no; for such actions make waste of good 
blood. Just keep up your courage—your chance is 
still good. Remaster your forces, your colors unfurl, 
and go forth to the the conquest of some other girl! 

Steam is a servant that sometimes blows up its 
master. 

When a Indy faints, what figure does ahe need ?7—You 
must bring her 2. 


— 


oe old gentleman being asked what he wished 
for dinner, replied, “An appetite, good company, 
something to eat, and a —. 


A married lady who hes m many admirers was in com- 
pany, recently, where the marriage tie was the subject 
of conversation, and a pleasant eparring arose between 
ber husband, also present, and herself. “* Ah,” she ex- 
claimed at length, “* you do not think so highly of the 
hymeneal knot as Tt do *“ Yea, I do,” he replied, 
“and it is only when Ju wish to make it a double 
beau knot that I object to it.” 


A Maw or Staspinc—The street-car conductor. 


What fruit is the most visionary 7—The apple of the 
eye. 


The celebrated Henderson, the actor, was seldom 
known to be in a passion. When at Oxford he was 
one day debating with a fellow-student, who, not 7 
ing his temper, threw a glase of wine in his face. r. 
Henderson took out his handkerchief, wiped his face, 
and coolly said, * ‘That, Sir, was a digression: now for 
the argument.” 


tight | shoe. 


If want to know whether a tree is hollow or not, 
axe 


During a late Conference at Worcester the following 
conversation was overheard between two newsboys: 
**T aay, Jim, what's the meaning of so many ministers 
being here all together?” “Why,” answered Jim, 
scorntully, “they always meet once a year to swap 
sermons.” 


Which is the best way to retain a young lady's affec- 
tions 2—Not to return them. 


“That bed is not long enougia for me,” said a very 
tall, gruff Englishman, upon being ushered into his 
bedroom by an Irish waiter at one of our hotels. 
** Faith, an’ you'll find it’s plenty long, Sir, when you 

t into it,” was ly “for then there'll be two 

eet more added to 


Sea-srpr Virws—That visitors should be plandered 
unmercifully. 


In Arizona there are “‘ many men of many mines.” 


A lazy his own misfortunes, 
and # with a friend on the latter's hearty ap- 
pearance. What do you do to make yourself 80 
atroug and healthy ?” inquired the ——. ‘Live 
on fruit alone,” yo A ae the friend. hat kind of 
fruit?” “The fruit of Sh eat and I am never 
troubled with indigestion. 


or Evi.—A power of attorney. 
A Crentze nose. 
The most extraordinary instance of patience on rec- 
ord is that of an American judge who lietened silent- 
ly for two days while a couple of wordy lawyers con-- 
tended about the construction of an act of the Legisla- 
and then ended the controversy a3 quietly re- 
masking, ‘‘Gentiemen, the law is repeal 


The man who was filled with emotion hadn't room 
for his dinner. , cee 


A r recently alluded to a man as a “ battle- 


veteran.” The compositor was so tated 
when the editor made him correct it that he changed 
it to * ” veteran. still the veteran 


in en was not satisfied. 


The children say it’s scold weather always when 
house-cleaning is going on. 


A lady who had received a severe bite on her arm 
from a den went to Dr. Abernethy, but hearing of his 
aversion to hear the statement of particulars, she mere- 
ly uncovered the injured part and held it before him 
in silence. After examining it he said, in an inquir- 
ing tone, “Scratch?” ‘“** Bite,” said the iady. “Cat?” 
inquired the doctor. ‘“‘ Dog,” rejoined the lady. So 

elighted.was the doctor with the brevity and prompt- 
of the lady's answers that he exclaimed, “ Zounda, 
madam, you are the most sehsivic Womau | have met 
with in ail my life!” 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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Full Dress of Sergeant Field Dre is of Private : Undress of Licutenant-Colonel Officer of Cavalry Corporal of Cavalry 
of fantry. Regimental Adjatant. Colonel of Infantry. Brigadier-General. ‘and Brevet Major-General. and Light Artillery. and Light Artillery. 
‘ NEW UNIFORM OF THE UNITED STATES ARMY. 
From Parrerns FURNISHED BY Messrs. ScHUYLER, Harty, & Granam, or New Yorx.—{See Pace 739.) 
is 
= 


BURNING OF THE PACIFIC MAIL STEAMSHIP “ BIENVILLE,” ON THE MORNING OF AUGUST 15—PASSENGERS AND CREW ESCAPING IN THE: BOATS. 
| [See Pace 741.] 
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THE CROWDED CAR. 


Mr. BerGu is doing a good thing for human- 
ity as well as horsefiesh by his efforts to stop 
the scandalous overcrowding of the street cars. 
On some of the lines leading to the upper part 
of the city scenes like the one depicted on this 
page are of too frequent occurrence, The car is 

acked and jammed with passengers until there 
is scarcely room to breathe, and the jaded team 
can hardly pull the load. They manage such 
things much better in France. A Parisian om- 
nibus or car is permitted to take the exact num- 
ber of passengers for whom seats are provided, 
but not one more. Consequently there is no 
unpleasant crowding, and no overstrain on the 
horses. 


THE REV. L. H. WISEMAN, 

Tue Rev. Luxe Wiseman, M.A., was born 
in Norwich, England, in January, 1822, and re- 
ceived a sound classical education in that city. 
After acting for some time as private secretary 
to the late Sir Tuomas Buxton, he 
received an offer of a university education at 
Cambridge, free of expense, if he would con- 
sent to prepare for Anglican orders; this, how- 
ever, he declined, preferring the communion in 
which he had been brought up. In 1840 he 
commenced to study for the Wesleyan ministry 
in the theological college at Hoxton, and on 
the completion of his education was successively 
appointed to the pastorates of Chelmsford, Hast- 
ings, Darlington, York, Manchester, Lambeth, 
and Islington. In 1868 he was removed from 
the regular pastoral work and placed in charge 
of the Foreign Missions Department. In 1871 
he became Secretary of the Conference, and was 
dispatched to the United States and Canada upon 
a special mission ; and on the 31st of last July he 
became President of the Conference, being elect- 
ed by the largest vote ever recorded for that of- 
fice. He delivered no inaugural address, but on 
the following Sunday he preached a very eloquent 
sermon from Matthew, ix. 32 (“ ‘They brought him 
a dumb man possessed with a devil”), character- 
izing with great force the various kinds of men- 
tal apd spiritual dumbness, and speaking of the 
dumbness to be found, he feared, in many of 
the pulpits of Christendom. 

Mr. Wiseman has a literary reputation as 
well as a religious one. In 1861, in conjunc- 
tion with a few others, he started the Methodist 
Recorder (a weekly journal of considerable cir- 
culation and influence among Methodist peo- 
ple), which he edited until the beginning of 
this year, when his journey to this country com- 

him to retire. Besides this, he has from 
time to time contributed to various theological 
and literary journals, and is the author of sev- 
eral works—‘‘ A Treatise on the Temptation of 


REV. LUKE HOLT WISEMAN, PRESIDENT OF THE ENGLISH WESLEYAN CONFERENCE. 


Christ,” first published in 1857, which has gone 
through several editions; ‘‘Sketches from the 
Book of Judges,” etc. On the recent Confer- 
ence over which this gentleman presided, we 


may here briefly remark, it is of course quite 
impossible for us to summarize the work of 
fourteen days, in which 750 ministers took part, 
or even to give a list of the multifarious sub- 


‘41 


jects which successively engaged their atten- 
tion. The discipline and organization of the 
Wesleyan body are the admiration of the world ; 
but while they keep a watchful eye upoti their 
own doings, they are not unmindful of what is 
going on around them in the world. The Sun- 
day trading question, education, and the tem- 
perance movement indicate the lively interest 
they take in social matters; and the speeches 
upon the expulsion of the Jesuits from Ger- 
many, the African slave trade, and other ‘sub- 
jects show that their mental vision is not 
bounded py the shores of the country in which 
they live. 


BURNING OF THE “ BIENVILLE.” 
Tue steamship Bienrille left New York for 
Aspinwall on the 10th of August, with a valua- 
ble cargo and 127 passengers and crew. The 
voyage was pleasant and uneventful until about 
three o clock on the morning of the fifth day out, 
when the cargo was discovered to be on fire. 
The captain, Mr. Jerrerson Mavcry, imme- 
diately took energetic measures to extinguish 


the flames, but owing to the breaking down of 


the steam-pumps his efforts were unavailing. 
The fire gained rapidly, and at six o'clock Cap- 
tain Maury ordered the boats, six in number, 
to be launched, and the passengers and crew for- 
sook the burning ship. Captain Maury was the 
last to leave. One of the boats unhappily cap- 
sized soon after leaving the ship, and a number 
of passengers were drowned. The boat was aft- 
erward righted and bailed out, and reached Cat 
Island in safety. The other boats, with one ex- 
ception, succeeded in reaching Eleuthera Island, 
distant about one hundred and fifty miles from 
the scene of disaster. Here another calamity 
occurred. One of the boats was capsized in at- 
tempting to land, and nine persons, including a 
lady with tiree children, were drowned. At 
last accounts the missing boat had not been 
heard from, but it is supposed it was picked up 
by a passing vessel, as an empty boat was seen 
adrift near Eleuthera Island with a life-preserver 
init. From this island the survivors made their 
way to Nassau, New Providence, where they were 
kindly received and cared for. One poor wom- 
an, who had become partially insane and had 
wandered away, was left on the island. 

The first account of the disaster stated that 


Captain Mavury hastened the embarkation in’ 


the boats from fear of an explosion of powder 
stored among the cargo; but this is denied by 
the agent of the company in New York. There 
was an explosion at half past one, before the 
boats had lost sight of the burning steamer, 
which immediately sank ; but this may have been 
the boilers, 

The Bienri/le was a stanch vessel, well 


| manned and ably officered. Her boilers were 
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THE CROWDED CAR.—[{Drawy sy Sot 
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new, and she had recently been put in t] orough 

repair. Our illustration, on page 740° repre- 
sents the moment when the boats were leaving 
the vessel, which by that time was enve} »ped in 
flame and smoke. 


ENGLISH COLONIES IN 1HE 
NORTHWEST. 


Tue Rev. Georce Ropcers, of Dor: >tshire, 
in the south of England, accompanied by a num- 
ber of intelligent English tenant-farmers has re- 
cently completed a tour of inspection ‘hrough 
the Northwest, made for the purposé 0’ select- 
ing a location for a colony of some two t!: ousand 
English people. After an extended trip, “he del- 

egation selected eight townships (about ~ 80,000 
acres) in Clay County, Minnesota, on the line of 
the Northern Pacific Railroad — half te -area 
being Government lands, and hence su »ject to 
free homestead entry by the colonists, *:nd the 
other half belonging to the Railroad C¢.mpany. 
A railroad town, to be named Yeovil ai the re- 
quest of the colonists, has been set apar; to the 
colony, near the centre of.the tract. Seme two 
hundred families, embracing a thousand people, 
intend to leave England for the colony ands in 
April next, and the remainder will follov: during 
the season. The colonists are mainly well-to-do 
tenant-farmers and farmers’ sons, who w’ll bring 
with them to the United States from $4000 to 
$10,000 of capital each, and a degree of gricul- 
‘tural skill and thoroughness which, when 4xpend- 
ed upon the fertile lands they have cho en, can 
hardly fail to result in thrift and succes. The 
full title to the lands bought from the 2 orthern 
Pacitic Railroad Company will cost thse En- 
glish farmers less than half as much per acre as 
they have hitherto paid for the annual r- antal of 
Dorsetshire lands. 

Mr. Ropeers and his practical a sociates 
unite in saying that the facts regarding t1e qual- 
ity of the Company’s lands and the ger.2ral ad- 
vantages of the Northwestern country hi.ve been 
considerably understated by the Compar‘y’s pub- 
lications and representatives in Great Britain. 
They also concur in the belief that Minne jota and 
the country further west, in the same lati) ade, are 
perfectly adapted to English settlement, ind that 
the present colony movement is only the orerun- 
ner of scores of thousands of Englishn en who 
: will speedily follow and make their homis in the 
great grain belt and stock range of the No‘thwest. 
Mr. Ropcers consulted many of hig own coun- 
trvmen settled in Mitnesota, and, witout an 
exception, they claimed to be prosper‘us and 
greatly pleased with the State as a home for En- 
glish people who wish to emigrate to / merica. 


C. O. D. 


A. J. Nuttine, the C. O. D. Fine Clevhier, of 
Chicago, Ill., Pittsburgh, Pa., and Ri chester, 
N.Y., will, on Monday, Sept. 16th, have a grand 
Fall Opentng at all of his establishmen:s. See 
advertisement on page 744.—[ Com. ] 


Tne Great Atrraction.—The great attiietion of 
this week is the magnificent new rooms of tlL.e Wilson 
Sewing Machine Company, at the corner of Superior 
and Bond Streets. Crowds of people may !'e seen*in 
and about the place at any hour of the day oi i. 

gazing at the superb carpets, the frescoing the gilt 
eliers, the wonderfull carved counteri:, and the 
eae elegance of every thing about. A f- ‘ominent 

usiness man of this city remarked, after ; oing the 
rounds of the place, that ‘‘ This is up to th. style of 
the Erie Railway offices in New York.” The lady vis- 
itors, almost without exception, sit down an | Me one 
of the machines, and always conclude that tl e Wilso 
Under-Feed Sew ‘ing Machine is the nicest feat: ire of the 
admirable concern. . And they are not mist ken. In 
beauty of form and finish, in ease and precisior’ of work, 
and ip perfect capacity for any kind of sewing: the Wil- 
s0n Machine is unsurp Call at the n: ‘Ww rooms 
and see it work.—Cleveland Daily Leader. 

Salesroom at 707 Broadway, New York, ; nd in all 
other cities in the United States. The com|,any want 
agents in country towns.—[Com.) 


Facts FoR THE Lapres.—Mrs. B. | L May, 
Westville Centre, N. Y., has used her Wheeler 
& Wilson Lock-Stitch Machine constar ly since 
1856 in sewing for several families, wit] out any 
repairs; eleven persons have learned t:) use it. 
See the new Improvements and Wood ” Lock- 
Stitch Ripper.—{ Com. 


Coveate & Co. recommend their BovagurtT 

wort ts materials are pure, its fragranc. 

ing, fts beauty unexcelled hg any other toile! soap yet 

offered to the public.—{Com.] 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


LL DRUGGISTS sell PERRY’S 
MOTH AND FRECKLE Lt ere 
because it is reliable. 


ney in every ( ‘ounty in 

the West and Soutl: to make 

$100 per ing that 

and popi lar sub- 
ription book, CuLLen Bryant's Libra 
oetry and Song” —S00 volumes in one. A boo 

the A prime favorite wi h Agents 


with choice fu een n the t artists. 


J. B. FORD & CO. ., Publishers, Chic)’ go, Tl. 


Parents, reduce your Shoe BH ilis 
two-thirds by buying 


SILVER-TIPPED SEOES 


for your children. 
ow poo ty te have dry feet—Farmers Mechan- 


ick, every 


CABLE SCREW WIRE BOOTS AND SHOES 


never leak nor ‘rip. Al Ali have the Patent Sta ip. 


Immense ‘Success to > Lady Ci nvassers. 
Every Lady will buy at sight. Largest 
pay ever given Agents. Send or Circn- 
Mrs, A. M. Cle eland, O, 


FASHIONS for Fall & Winter. 
Golden Opportunity. 


aAjnstable ; may be wern or notes 


t Polonaise in 
sometimes m and 


pists a brilliant teilet when worn with a 
1 variations it is well 
of 24 


We give this as one of ~ ey for fall and winter cloak 


mad 
cloth. and 

Takes three yards of ladies’ ~ Pattern, w 
cents. Sce premium cer 


curved ize provemen 


ering gusset Takes three yards linen 
cloth model, 25 cents. See Premium below. 


which SHOWS 
ev gather, |} the 
together by the ° the 
use of our Cloth Models an ho cam sew can he 

most difficult an en the plainest. They are PER- 
FECT 

Premium Offer! 

If you write the following, viz. : 


(RURAL, 1170, 1165, 762), 

and sign your name, giving your P. O., Co., and State, 
and then inclose it, with One Dollar and Ten Cents, to 
us, we will make you a yearly subscriber to Smith's Il- 
lustrated Pattern Bazaar (begin with the present No.), 
and send to you by return mail all the patterns, with 
cloth models complete, of the three above engravings, 
as premium. Now is the time to Subscribe / 

Either of the above patterns sent by mail upon re- 
ceipt of its marked price. 


SMITHS ILLUSTRATED. 


PATTERN BAZAAR. 


ONE DOLLAR A YEAR. 
Premium! See above “ Premium Ofer.” 
It is the best and cheapest fashion magazine in the 
world. Itis the New York City ladies’ authority in all 
matters pertaining to toilets. It is the only fashion 


publication in this country that tmports Styles and ses | 


of them. 

The present number contains a large double-p: ze 
Sashion plate, 11 by 22 inches, printed on beauti al, 
heavy, rose-tint paper; Foreign Correspondence; C rit- 
iciams; StdMes; Hints, &c., &c., with information in 
detail upon all parts of ladies’, misses’, and children’s 
dress and d 

Also a Half-price Check, which entitles each holder 
to select any pattern contained in this number by 
sending half price. 

Single Copy. 25 Cents. 

The American News Co. supply the Trade. 

tw Catalogue of Fall and Winter Styles mailed 
upon receipt of stamp and address. 

Be particular to address, very plainl, 

A. BURDETTE SMITH, 
Smith’s Pattern Bazaar, 
914 Broadway, New York. 


PARK and GARDEN 
ORNAMENTS: 


STATUARY, VASES, 
FOUNTAINS, and SETTEES. 


The largest and most varied assortment of above to 
be found in the United States. Illustrated Catalogues 
and Price-Lists sent free by mail. 


THE 


J, L. Mott Iron Works, 


90 Beekman St., cor. Cliff, N. = 


SHALER’S PATENT 


PARADE TORCH 


novelty in 


isa 
The barning 
dri pine soiling the clothi 
and perfecty safe in handling. 
blowing: through a tube in the handle 
A COLUMN OF FLAME 
is thrown three feet into the air, 
a beautiful and startling 
effect, and illuminating a wide area. 
This Torch is cheaper and handier 
than any other, and costs to burn 
only two or three cents per night. 


revents all dan 


Manufactured and sold by 
3 8. M. AIKMAN & CO., 
= Pearl Street, New York, 


Fine ELECTRO-PLATED Ware. 


Salesrooms at the 
Miassachuset 
Lane, New Yo 


Fo ath 1000. 


THE VICAR’S DAUG by Grorer Macpon- 
ALD, will be liked quite ae well as “The Annals of a 
7, Neighborhood” and “‘The Seaboard Parish.” 


Maiden 


people, whose ‘ensoctation has been not 
parent po With beantiful 
ce $1 50 ld every where. Mail tpaid, by 
the publ oon” ROBERTS BRO! , Boston. 


CANVASSERS WANTED 


For “Stone’s History of New York City. 
The book contains 800 octavo pages, 20 vith Beseiotice, “1 
and 85 wood oe vings. It is replete with 

Amusing Anecdotes, and Curious Incidents. The only 
reliable record of "the Chief oe of the Nation. 
Selling splendid! in uced. We want en- 


VIRTUE & YORSTON, Publishers, 12 Dey St., N. Y. 


RTISTS’ MATERIA LS,—The best materi- 
als for Oil and Water-Color Painting and Drawing 
and, France, and 
y, for sale at the lowest — 
Germany LLIAM SCHAUS, 749 Broadway, N. Y. 


CHENEY BRO’S 


American Gros-Grain Silks, 
IN BLACK, STRIPES, 
AND ELEGANT FALL COLORS, 
Of Shades especially adapted for Suitings. 


MOTHERS, 


S NESTLE’S LACTEOUS FARINA, 


A THE MOTHER'S MILK SUBSTITUTE. O 
Extensively used and reco 


he 
H. ASTIE & CO., Sole Agents, 
South William Street, New Yor. 


INFANTS. 
FEMALE Y, Aub Mass. 
Ensen Tovursre. 


Access to = advan hee the 
N. EB. Con u on com- 
mon bran fachities for German, 


of Music, 


HILL SEMINARY, for Tae, Foe 
keepsie, N.Y. Music, Modern 


OPIUM EATERS 


It to be cured of the 
T. E. C 


LAME, 


Mt. Vernon, Ohio. 


of Ship, R. R, and 


NOVELLO’S 


ORIGINAL OCTAVO EDITION OF 


OPERAS. 


Complete Vocal Series (containing all the recitatives), 
with Piano-forte accompaniment; with Italian, Ger- 
man, or French and English words. Published monthly. 

Prior One Doras; or, splendidly bound in Scarict 
Cloth, gilt edges, $2 00. 


NOW READY: 


Le Nozze v1 Fiearo, 
Fra Diavoro, Rieo.er: 

Don Giovannt, SoMNAMBULA, 

Der Freisouvtz, 
Leora pt | TANNHAUSER, 


Luorezia Borota, MASANIELLO, $1 50, 


] 
] 
] 


RITANI, 
HENGRIN, 

iL Bansckan, 

“ We, the have used Mesers. NOVELLO, 


undersigned, 
EWER, & CO.’S editions of and have much 
pleasure in stating that e consider them thoroughly 
correct and reliable. 
(Signed) E. PAREPA ROSA, 
CARL R 


OSA, 
CHARLES SANTLEY.” 


ASK FOR NOVELLO'S EDITIONS. 


NOVELLO'’S Operas may be had of any music dealer 
in the country, or direct from the publishers. Sent 


postpaid on receipt ot price. 


NOVELLO, EWER, & CO, 
No. '751 Broadway, New York. 


THE COMING CITY ON THE PACIFIC, 
$300. SAN DIEGO, $300. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, 
Pacific Terminus of the Texas Pacific Railway. 
FIVE-ACRE VILLA LOTS, 
$300 EACH. 


Splendid location; Perfect Title; Warrantee Deeds. 
Send for Maps and Circulars. W. H. FRA NCIS, San 
Diego Land Agency, 187 Broadway, New York. 


THE BUCKMAN M’P’G CO., 634 Broadway, N. Y., 
will farnish by Express 


PERFECT-RUNNING TOY STEAM. BOAT, 


16 inches long, 6 — wen. 1 or $5 00; No.1, 
orn., $7 50. o. 2, p orn., $10 00. 
Pos _ a Steam Piwhiatle f for all How Engines, 15c. 
The Young America ne, $1 50; No. 1, $2 25. 
Little Giant, double cylinder, $3 50. 
Liberal Discount to the Trade. 


CURTAIN 5 & LAM MBREQUIN S 


Every desirable imported or made 
by our firm. Patterns, Photographs, and Drawings 
sent at ome on om application, to ‘hoe esiring to = 
chase. LTY & CO., 724 Broadway, N. Y. 


». 


K. 


TSHING 
Nursery, 44 600 


acres; 2ist 2 Green-Houses ; Trees, Brus, 
Hepes Pants, Stock ; 


RI 


N. ¥ 
Sent free on “applicati on. 


~~ — ible 

prompt 
answered. Price $1 60 per box. Testimonials at Whole. 
Often, 145 N.Y. Send for 


KANSAS SECURITIES. 


Thousands are being cured 
Guaranteed in every case. 


The “Three- Ply @ perfect success. 
samples sent 


| ROOFING CO., Malden Lane, N.Y. 


ROPER HOT-AIR 
abana COMPANY, 124 Chambers St., New York. 
S 102 96th St. References from 
and others. No pay until cured. Send for Circular. 


ATENT MIEN, send % — for “Inventive 
World.” 258 West Madison 8 t., Chicago, I 


1170 
GODIVA. This Polonaise is one of our latest Paris Novelties- . Wa 
It contains many new and very valuable features. W itheut looping | 
in cut) it is a most elegant Polenase. ornamenta! back piece 
t bust in front and is 
ite 
= | 
with cloth model ONE SS ee 
1168 
NEW FALL WRAP, is sscque and cape, with « thribble 
laid on the under side in the back, and in place of the TT 
broa pleat of last season ; just the three edges are visible from — 
each side, giving the appearance of six round 9 cape ae 
slopes gracefully to the back, and is left to trim. sacqee 
has a large sleeve, which can be used or not, as weather or com- : , ~% 
ith cloth model, 60 
os 2 ular books, and offer very liberal terms. Send for Cir- 
culars with full particulars. 
> 
uires no pump- 
A ing, darts wee 
ty, don’t get out of 
order. A novelty for 
the field and parior, ’ 
Give itatrial Every one warranted and 
sen > C. O. D., with Darts and Targets, com- 
plete rs. Address orders to Sole Agents, _ 
York. 
UURED. 
¥ 
- oneness — A safe and profitable investment. Seven and Ten per 
Cent. Bonds. Interest payable semi-annu- 
T. Topeka, Kansas. 
eee and Painting. Next year 
POUGHKEEPSIE FEMALE ACADEMY furnial 
accommodations, corps of accc 
and in every respect, first-cla 
for rc 
Rev. D. G. WHIGHT, A.M, 
Oye of Music of Boston Univers- 
ity, Boston, Mass. Post graduate course in all 
SS —————$————— d ts for advanced music students. Year com- 
You ask WH Y we can sel) 
on First Class 7 Octave Pianos for 
an 
— sald through all 
ns 
direct to families at Factory 
price, and warrant Five Years. 
for illustrated circular, in 
e e which we refer to 300 Bankers, 
Merchants, &c. (some of whom 
1 you ey Pianos in 40 States and Territories. 
: U. &. Piano Co., 865 Broadway, New York. 
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COLLINS METAL 
WATCH FACTORY. 


5 


and in 


ties; prices, $15, $20, and $25; 


egant Collins Metal. 

o Agents 
WATCH FACTORY, 335 


COLLINS METAL 


Watches and Jewelry. 


This cut represents the size and appearance of one of our $25 
Watches and $12 Chains. These watches, for accuracy of time 
appearance, are fully equal to Gold watches that cost $250. 
Some of our watches that have been used on Railroads have not 
varied one minute in six months. We manufacture three = 
all Patent Levers, Full Jewel 

Hunt ng Cases, Gents’, Ladies’, and Boys’ sizes. Chains, $2 to i 
accerding to weight and finish. Every watch is fully guaran 

by a special certificate. When six watches are ordered at one time 
we send a seventh one free. All kinds of Jewelry of the same el- 
Goods sent by express, to be paid for on de- 
livery; or, if Post-Office Orders be sent, they will be sent 
= Genuine Collins Watches can onl 
Addreas COLLINS M 
Broadway, N.Y. City. 


be 
AL 


JAPANESE PAPER WARE. 


In great demand. A complete succesa. Water and 
Chamber Paila, Slop Jars, Spittoons, Milk Pana, Basins, 
Fruit Dishes, Trays,&c. Durable and cheap. Trade 
supplied. JENNINGS BROTHERS, Manufacturers, 
352 Pearl St. (Franklin Square), New York City. 


work. 


com 


imtinge Office 


Cut Paper Patterns 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


Theee Patterns are Graven to Fit anv Fievrg, and 
are Alted with the greatest accuracy, TUK NAMEB AND DI- 
FOR PUTTING TOGETHER HKING PRINTED ON 
SEPARATE PIECK OF THE PATTERN, 80 as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
nnder the arms, across the largest part of the shonider 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arma. 

The following Patterns are now ready: 

Vol. 

LADY'S GORED WRAPPER 

LADY'S WATER-PROOF CLOAK............ 

SUIT (for girl from 7 

GIRL'S PRINCESSE SUIT (for girl from 2 to " 
CHILD'S GABRIELLE DRESS AND WALK- 
ING COAT (for child from 6 months to 4 
BOY'S KNEE - BREECHES, VEST, AND 

y from 4 to 9 years old) 7 ee 


A 
PANTALOONS (for youth 
from 8 to 15 years 
INFANT'S WARDROBE (Cloak, Gorea 5 Ro be, 
Yoke Slip, Night Slip, and Sh 
MARGU "ERITE POLONAISE WALKING 


LAD WATTEAU WRAPPER............. 
S WATER- CLOAR (for girl from 
5 to 15 years old) os 
GENTLEM AN'S SHORT DRESSING - GOWN 
AND 
PLAIN-WAIST HOUSE DRESS, A Apron-- 
front Over-skirt and Walking Skirt.......... os 
LOW-NECKED EVENING DRESS. with Ad- 
justable Court Train and Round Skirt...... a 
WATTEAU. MANTLE, with 8- Pleat Blonse, 
Apron-front Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt.. “ 
Vol. V. 
fon e, Apron-front Over-ekirt, and _ 
der a “for girl from 5 to 15. years old).... “ 
LADY'S SACQUE WRAPPER..............-. 
LADY'S LINGERIE (Dressing Sacque, Corset 
Cover, Night Sacque, Yoke Night Dress, Yoke 


se BB 


DOLLY V 
SLEEVELESS SACQUE AND CAPE, with 
French Blonse, Apron Over-skirt with Wat- 
teau Postilion, and Walking Skirt ........... “ 
MARGUERITE DOLLY V 
TALMA, with Pointed Hood, Postilion Waist, 
VEST BASQUE, with Over-skirt and Kilt-pleat- 
ed Skirt (for girl from 5 to 15 years old)..... = 
LADY'S POSTILION-BASQUE WRAPPER.. 
POINTED CAPE, eat Blouse, Over- 
ALBE 
POSTILION -BASQUE POLONAISE, 
Apron Front and Adjustable Demi-Trained 
LOOSE. POLONAISE WALKING STIT...... 
GENTLEMAN'S LINGERIE (French Yoke 
Shirt, Drawers, and Long Dress- 
BAS UE. with Grecian Cape, Open-front Over- 
and Full Trained Skirt 
HIGH LAND SUIT (for boy from 2to5 years old) 
DOUBLE-BREASTED JACKET, Shirt Waist, 
and Knickerbockers (for boy. from 5 to oar" 
YVOATS Old)... 


The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 

repaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CEN Nine 
Patterns will be sent for $200, No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 

In ordering, pléase specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual diaconnt. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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$8 5 83 


Brown’s ‘ALWAYS COOL’ Stove-Lip LiFTER. 
Price 25 Cts. 


With Patent Hollow Handle. 

A KITCHEN LUXURY. 

Sample sent by mail, ppeepens, on 
receipt of p 
Brown’s Double-Cone Ventilating Damper. 
Tne Best mw Use. Price 50 cents. 
For sale by all Dealere. Manufactured by 

G. B. WALBRIDGE, 55 Chamber: St, 


Do Your Own Printing 


WITHANOVELTY PRESS 
which still maintains its reputation as th. 
BEST PRESS EVER MADC 
FOR THE PURPOSE! 


& {lhustrated Pamph)c 
DS, MANUFACTURE, 


St Lovie: 


WHY SUFFER WITH RHEUMATISM ? 


Why endure ——— pains? when you can be re- 


lieved in an hour, permanently cured in a mont 
by using our t Metallic Shielde. Invest $5 00 
be cured. 


or sale Ay GEORGE SWEETSER, 120 
Wall Street, New York. Guaranteed. 


ROGERS” GROUPS 


STATUARY. 


Inclose for Cata- 
Logue and Price-List 
JOHN necuns, 
212 Fitth Ave., N. ¥. 
a y OF HEROINES OF JERICHO. T. K.’s and 
M.D.» ete History and Ritual. Sent to 


any part of the he United States. Price 50 centa Ad- 
DICKSON, Box 950, Kansas ‘City, Mo. 


BI LITY combined 


in FIELD, 
MARINE. OPERA, 
and general ou bent night 


double perspective glasses ; 
show objects distinctly at from two 


power, to 
improve the sight thout the of fre. 
uent changes. Catalogues sent by inclosing stam 
dEMMONS. Oocv.ists’ OIAN, 68 Broadway, N. 
= 
oO 
tri 
3 
Be 3 
i=) 
o 
= & 
So 
= 
° = 
Zi TA 
MAGNETIC TIME-KEEPER, “A 
trader, bey, farmer, aad fer 
im order—if fuirty two yours, Nothing ct! This per- 
of be samt is neat 


Bresch-Loading $300. Doub! 

to $75. vers ror Paice- 

List. Army doug rs Jor. 


CUNDURANGO. 
Bliss, Keene, & 
Co.'s Fluid Extract 
eures Cancer, Scrofula, 
n Diseases, 
Diseases. 


best - known 
Blood Purifier. Sold 
ruggists. 


e. 
No, 60 Cedar St., 


oo K AGENTS WANTED to sell The Unit- 

Tarif and Internal Revenue Law, Act of 

1872, y bye = every city and town in the country. All per- 

sons ‘doing business need the book. Messra. H 23 
Brothers will publish in a few days a work on C 


nia that every liwant. Agents that y on 
can secure profitable em t. For fu par- 
ticulars, ress AVERY BILL, Care of Harrzr & 


Brotuers,Franklin Sqnare, New York. 


END 10 CTS, for first number of Zell’s New [l- 
lustrated ne as specimen. Subscription 
price, $2 per year. T. ELLWOOD D ZELL, Philadelphia. 


WOODWARD’ S COUNTRY 
HOMES. 


DESIGNS and PLANS for 
1) moderate cost. 


onANGE § D & CO., 


Posi Broadway, N. Y. 
car Bend for C Catalogue of all the 
Tt books on Architecture, Agri 


culture, Field Sports, & the lioree. 


FREE TO BOOK AGENTS. 


An Elegantly Bound Canvassing Book 
for the best and c ny! Bible ever published 
will be sent free of charge to any Agent. It 
contains nearly 500 fine Scripture ae, and 
agents are meeting with unprecedented success. Ad- 
dress, stating a, &c., and we will show you 
what our agents —% 

NATIONAL PUBLISH G CO., Philadelphia, Pa Pa. 


—Male and female, 
to sell “SCISSORS 
& YARDSTICK,” 
a complete Manual 


of Goods Trade. Seristo Att Only 
book kind. ever published. Over 400 Descerr- 
TIONS OF Fasrios, &c. rapidly. Money made easy. 
For Circular, address & Jaqva, Hartford, Conn. 


A GREAT BOOK FOR AGENTS. _ 
The Struggles of Petroleum V. Nasby. 


Iilustrated by Thomas Nast. Introduction by Hon. 


CharlesSumner. Now ready.—Soon ready, ** Words 
Fitly Spoken,” by Rev. W. H. H. array, author 
of Among the Ad Richard-% 


irondacka.” Address I. N. 
n, Mass., and St. Lodis, Mo. 


BOOK AGENTS 


Now at work, or looking for some new book, will miss 
it if Lay 8. not at once write for cirenlars of the best- 
selli k published. Extraordinary 
offe Address F. M. REED, 139 Eighth St., N.Y. 


NV ONEY FOR POOR MEN! ACash Salary of $30 per 

week paid to honest men and wemen, to engage 
with us at once. Business honorable - first-class. 
Four beautiful Chromos awa nts, 
every thing furnished. G. Co Co. Marion, 


N ASONIC. — Wanted, on ealary or commission, 
Members of the Fraternity as Agents for the 
Unigne and Splendid New Work. Arare chance. Send 
for descriptive catalogue and terms. Reppine & Co., 
Publishers of Masonic Works, 544 | Broadway, N N. Y. 


$30 PER WEEK and EX: 
, energetic a to sell the greatest and best- 
inventions ever offered to Address 


M. V. WAGNER & ch. 
$100 to 250 
sure Agents every 
where, telling our new seven-@rand Wurre Pratina 
Ciorurs Lings. Sells readily at every house. Samples 
free. Addn Address theGimarp mex Philadelphia. 1 Pa. 
MON EY M ADE R RAPIDL Y with Stencil = Key- 
Check Ontfita. Catalogues, samples, and 
full particulars FREE. S. M. SreNnogr, Brattleboro, Vt. 


pf aly WANTED! ! for the Nation- 


Beat out! Postpaid, $2 
MICHIGAN PU LISHING CO., Battle Creek, Mich. 


TERMS for HARPER'S MAGATINE, WEEKLY, and 


son & Co., 


BAZAR. 
Harper's Magazine, One Year...... $4 00 
Harrer’s Weexiy, One Year...... 400 
Harrre’s Bazar, One Year...... 400 


Harper's Harrer’s and Harrer’s 
Bazar, for one’ year, $10 00: or any two for $7 00. 


An Extra Copy of cither the Macazine, Wrexty, or 
Bazar will be applied gratis for every Club af Five 
Scnsoripers at $4 00 cach, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Magazine 2 cents a year, for the Wezxty or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada mnet be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Maeazim x 20 cents for 
the Wrerxty or Bazan, to prepay the U.S. pos 

The Volumes of the Magazine commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understéod that the 
snbecriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the cnrrent Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxty and Bazar commen 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
nnderstood that the eubscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

When the subecriber’s address is to be changed, 
hoth the new and old one mnst be given. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harrer & Broturns is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, shonld the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


Trews ror Apvertistne In Harper's 


Harper's Mavazine.— Whole Page, $500; Half Page, 
$250; Quarter Page, $150—each insertion. 


Ha Weekl.— Inside Pages, $300 per Line; 
= Page, $4 00 per Line—each ineertion. 


ar.—$i © per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$13 25 per insertion, 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Harper & Brothers’ 
Latest Publications. 


I. 

LITTLE FOLK LIFE. A Book for Girls. 
By Hamitton, Author of ‘* Woman's 
Worth and Worthlessness.” t6mio, Cloth, 
90 cents. 

II. 


THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. With 54 
Illustrations by Thomas Worth. &vo, Paper, 
75 cents; Cloth, $1 25. Being Vol. III. of 
Harprer’s Hovsenoip Dickens. 

Also ready: 
OLIVER TWIST. With 28 Illustrations 


by J. Mahoney. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents; 
Cloth, $1 00. 

MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. With 59 II- 
lustrations by J. Barnard. 8vo, Paper, 


$1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 


III. 

LIFE OF MICHAEL FARADAY. By J. 
H. Giapstoneg, Ph.D., F.R.S. 16mo, Cloth, 
90 cents. 

IV. 

THE MAID OF SKER. A Novel. By R. 
D. Biackmore, Author of Cradock Now- 
ell,” &c. &vo, Paper, 75 cents. 

Vv. 

MIDDLEMARCH, Vol. I. A Novel. By 
Greoree Exior, Author of “* Adam Bede.” 
**Romola,” &c. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75 per vol. 
(Vol. I. Ready.) Uniform in appearance with 
Harper’s Library Edition of George Eliot's 
Novels. 


HARPER'S SMALLER HISTORY OF THE 
UNITED STATES. By Davin B. Scorr, 
Author of ** A School History of the United 
States.” With Maps and Engravings. 1lémo, 
Cloth, #1 00. 


OMBRA. ANovel. By Mrs. 
thor of “‘Chfonicles of Carlingford,” ‘*'The 
Perpe ual Curate,” ‘‘ Laird of Norlaw,” ‘* Ag- 

c. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


VIIL 


THE SCHOOL AND THE ARMY IN GER- 
MANY\ AND FRANCE, with a Diary of 


fe at Versailles. By Brevet Major- 
neral W. B. Hazen, U.S. A., Colonel 
Sixth Infantry. 12mo, Cloth, $2 50. 


™, 
THE GOLDEN LION OF GRANPERE. A 
Novel. By Antuony Tro Author of 
** Ralph the Heir,” ‘‘Sir Harry Hotspur of 
Humblethwaite,” ‘* Phineas Finn,” &c. With 
Illustrations. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents; Cloth, 

$1 25. 

x. 
‘THE UNITED STATES TARIFF AND IN- 
TERNAL REVENUE LAW (approved June 
6, 1872), together with the Acts of which it is 
amendatory, and a full Alphabetical Table of 
the United States Tariff; also a Table of In- 
ternal Taxes, a copious Analytical Index, and 
full Sectional Notes. Compiled by Horace E. 
Dresser. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents; Cloth, $1 00. 


XL 

A GOLDEN SORROW. A Novel Bry Mrs. 

Casnet Hoey, Author of “‘A House of 
Cards,” &c. 8vyo, Paper, 50 cents. 


HARPER'S GUIDE TO EUROPE. Har- 
per’s Hand-Book for Travelers in Europe 
and the East: being a Guide through Great 
Britain and Ireland, France, Belgium, Hol- 
land, Germany, Italy, Egypt, Syria, Turkey, 
Greece, Switzerland, Tyrol, Spain, Russia, 
Denmark, and Sweden. By W. PEMBROKE 
FETRIDGE, Author of “ Harper's Phrase- 
Book,” ‘History of the Paris Commune,” 
&c. With more than Ninety Maps and Plans of 
Cities. Eleventh Year. Large 12mo, Leather, 
Tucks, $6 00. 


A GOOD INVESTMENT. A Story of the 

Upper Ohio. By Ww. Frace, Author of 

** Three Seasons in European Vineyards,” &c. 
With Illustrations. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


XIV. 

THE DESERT OF THE EXODUS. Jour- 
neys on Foot in the Wilderness of the Forty 
Years’ Wanderings; undertaken in connec- 
tion with the Ordnance Survey of Sinai and 
the Palestine Exploration Fund. By E. H. 
Patmer, M.A., Lord Almoner’s Professor of 
Arabic, and Fellow of St. John’s College,Cam- 
bridge. With Maps and numerous IIustra- 
tions from Photographs and Drawings taken 
on the » by the Sinai Survey Expedition 
and C. Tyrwhitt Drake. Crown &vo, 
Cloth, 00. 


tw” & will send either of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 
DAY to gell DORMAN’S LITTLE GEM 
and Rubber Stampa U. 8. M’r'e 
Co., 97 West Lom Taisen 
Easily made with our Stencil 
and Key-Check Outfit. Circu- 
M [O Srarrozp M’r’e Co., 6 Fulton St, N. we 
Wanted,—Agents make more mone at 
work for us than at anything elee. Particulars 
G. Stinsox & Oo., Fine Art Publishers, Portland, Maine. 
7 5 PER WEEK. Agents wanted. 
genteel. Daviveon & Co., 27 Chafham 8t., N. Y. 
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AMPLES GORHAWM’S ‘<= 
REE. Bilver Linen Marker “| 
end Card Press. with 
Linen, Cards, Envelopes, 
Tags,&c. Itis beautifully 
chased and heavily Silver 
All compete, for 
all complete, for §1.40, 
(without case $1.25.) By 
mail cents extra. 
W.B. Gorham, 
12 School St., Boston. 
| 
> 
= Rend for descriptiv | 
A to BENJ. O. 
4 4—351 Federal & 152 Kneeland Sts, Bosto 
KELLY, HOWELL& Lupwte, 917 arket* 
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